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Shall We Continue Acceleration ? 


[ EDITORIAL] 


Wwe. 1s the small junior college 
going to do with acceleration 
now that the postwar has already be- 
gun? Obviously, with a term of nor- 
mal length, it faces mounting compe- 
tition if institutions of higher learning 
persist in continuing the jumbled tri- 
mester, quarter, and summer school 
arrangements, with classes six days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year. Of 
course, the movement was somewhat 
discredited right after every president 
and dean at the Baltimore conclave had 
waved his right hand high in assent 
to an accelerated program. No start- 
ing or stopping time for any trimester 
was proposed, with the unhappy result 
that everyone set up his own schedule 
so haphazardly that for a time, at least, 
if anyone had designated a month from 
January to December and had guessed 
a number between one and thirty-one 
it would have been possible to find 
some term in some college starting or 
stopping on that date. Otcasionally a 
student completed his junior college 
pre-professional preparation only to 
wait from six to nine months for his 
accelerated professional program to 
start beginning classes. 

Discredited or not, acceleration has 
made its mark on student thinking, and 
the small junior college will have to 
contend with the desire to rush. Cer- 


tainly there is no need to be as unpre- 
pared for peace education in 1946 as 
for war education in 1942. One of two 
occurrences may rather definitely be 
expected. Either education will be 
back on a pre-war basis within six 
months, or leniencies extended to ex- 
warriors will soon apply to all. In the 
latter case, no one can predict whether 
institutions will advocate a capsule 
culture in speedy courses to achieve a 
quick graduation when the number of 
applying students exceeds institutional 
capacity. 

Acceleration did suggest that learn- 
ing is not a September to June process 
exclusively, it is true; but no junior 
college, large or small, can subscribe to 
the continued effacing of the differ- 
ences between the professions and 
trades until the former get to be treated 
as if they were the latter. No one will 


ever know just how much of this. 


brushing aside of never-explained pre- 
requisites and time-worn requirements, 
which began as a high patriotic pur- 
pose, degenerated in a few quarters 
into a grab for students at any intel- 
lectual level. It is evident, however, 
that the small junior college cannot 
offer adequately fractionated curricula. 

This emphasis on the expedient ac- 
quisition of skills at the expense of 
theory and knowledge has extended to 
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that function of the junior college 
which has to do with preparation for 
the semi-professions. Admittedly, the 
time required to master the skills learn- 
able in the classroom need not be two 
years in all cases, but if a body of gen- 
eral education be not included with the 
terminal and if there be no crystallized 
opinion as to what that general educa- 
tion should embrace, junior colleges 
may approach perilously close to be- 
coming trade schools. Those who may 
suggest that students should enter a 
junior college only to acquire the minor 
skills for a semi-profession in the short- 
est possible time so that they may rush 
to their stint of mastering the major 
skills in a business internship, forget 
that learning to share in the responsi- 
bility of campus life can be worthwhile. 
To many, scholarship, social adjust- 
ment, and personal development seem 
as important as speed. If acceleration 
in school meant the enrichment of in- 
dividual programs to the point of chal- 
lenging every single student’s capacity, 
all would be well; but acceleration 
through school is alarming. 

In addition, it is not wise to shorten 
the normal junior college period of two 
years. Before the recent conflagra- 
tion certain college presidents cau- 
tioned lest the two years of the junior 
college were not long enough and main- 
tained that the maturing of the intel- 
. lectual social being took at least four 
years. During the war the cry was to 
give the youth a complete senior col- 
lege education in two and two-thirds 
calendar years! Colleges insisted for 
decades on four years of high school 
maturity before admission, and then 
when bombs began to fall took non- 
high school graduates on the grounds 
that such maturity suddenly became 
unnecessary. It was announced, how- 


ever, that only those were to be ad- 


mitted whose interests and abilities 
were in line with the objectives and 
the facilities of the college. Veterans 
are now to be admitted regardless of 
high school preparation, and presum- 
ably civilians of any age may continue 
to be accorded the same privilege. 

Many who favor acceleration con- 
tend that entrance examinations will 
determine who is of college calibre re- 
gardless of previous preparation and 
that these criteria of competency will 
replace the present practice of sitting 
out the required number of hours in a 
classroom. This fine theory may make 
students into greater credit-grabbers 
than they are now, and at times it 
sounds as if the attainment of a junior 
college title by passing one examina- 
tion after another were similar to the 
gathering of merit badges by Boy 
Scouts. It is hard to build collective 
morale around individual stunts. 

On the other hand, tests to deter- 
mine competency are a necessary corol- 
lary to acceleration. Who is going 
to prepare these tests? The initial 
cry is likely to be that the USAFI tests 
do not apply to the type of instruction 
in all schools any more than did those 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Junior colleges will then be 
sagely advised to prepare their own. 
Some will do this and do the job well, 
but others will merely drag out the old 
final given at the terniination of a 
regular semester. It is of some con- 
cern who in the average small junior 
college is qualified to make out such 
comprehensive tests. 

Perhaps the best answer that this 
summary of problems can give to the 
query, “What is the small junior col- 
lege going to do with acceleration?” 
is the slang admonishment, “Take it 
easy. 

FREDERICK MARSTON 
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The Veteran in the Junior College 
A SYMPOSIUM 


ITH THE end of war, junior col- 
leges are facing one of the 
richest opportunities—and weightiest 
responsibilities—ever placed at their 
doors. Thousands of men in uniform, 
having decided that they want to better 
themselves on their return to civilian 
life by taking advantage of the chance 
for further education offered them by 
the G. I. Bill, are deciding on the junior 
college as the institution best fitted to 
their individual needs. Many junior 
colleges, now laying plans to receive 
veterans into their student bodies for 
the first time, are asking themselves 
just what those needs will be. What 
special provisions must they make if 
they are to provide the men with the 
richly satisfying, useful educational ex- 
periences they are hoping for? 
Specifically, they are seeking the 
answers to such questions as these: 
What testing and counseling services 
need we provide for the veterans who 
will come to us? What adjustments 
of admission and degree requirements, 
if any, should be made for them, and 
what credit for military service can we 


os 


wisely allow? What will their educa- 
tional interests be? What changes in 
curricula will these necessitate? Will 
refresher or short courses be desirable ? 
Will they want to study full-time or 
part-time? What special things, if 
any, must we do to facilitate their social 
adjustments? Will their maturity in 
comparison to the rest of our students 
give rise to problems? And what 
about the married veteran? 

A number of junior colleges have 
already enrolled enough veterans to 
have gotten answers to these questions. 
The Journal has asked more than a 
dozen of these, representing varying 
types, locations, and sizes of junior 
colleges, to contribute to this sym- 
posium, telling of the methods they 
have found successful in handling the 
veterans who have come to them. It 
is hoped that other junior colleges will 
find the descriptions these institutions 
give here a help in eliminating some 
of the trial-and-error from their own 
first contacts with veteran enrollees.— 
Editor. 


oe 


“We Anticipate an Enrollment of 3000 to 4000 Veterans” 


Epwarp H. RepForpD, DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


{A T San Francisco Junior College 


we have counseled with approxi- 
mately 225 veterans to date. Of this 
number, between 150 and 175 have 
registered in the College. The others 
have been aided to find schooling else- 
where, have been placed in jobs or 
some other activity, or have delayed 


their registration with us. Of the 


number registered in the College, about 
35 have come under Public Law 346, 
10 under Public Law 16, and 20 under 
either the State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation or the Veterans Welfare. 

In addition to these personal inter- 
views with veterans, we have com- 
municated by letter and through rela- 
tives with a great number of men still 
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in uniform. Our most important ser- 
vice to these men has been that of 
evaluating their credits and advising 
them what course they should follow 
in continuing their education while in 
the service or after they are discharged. 
As a matter of fact, we have assumed 
the obligation for the entire city school 
system of replying to all veterans re- 
questing the evaluation of their work. 

We began to prepare for the return- 
ing veterans before Public Laws 16 and 
346 were passed, and offered our ser- 
vices early in the war to all the or- 
ganizations in this section which were 
likely to play a part in the rehabilita- 
tion of the returned serviceman. For 
this reason it has been unnecessary for 
us to do much advertising of what we 
have to offer, inasmuch as the entire 
community is more or less aware al- 
ready of our services. Newspaper 
articles have featured our program and 
we have been asked to appear on the 
radio several times to tell of the work 
we are doing. We are invited fre- 
quently to meet with community or- 
ganizations, to acquaint them with our 
program. : 

It is interesting to note that very 
few veterans have been referred to us 
by the local Veterans’ Coordinating 
Council’s central office. Most of those 
who come to us have been sent from 
some community agency, or have made 
their application direct to the School 
Department of their own volition. 

Testing and Counseling Services. 
We have insisted that it is our respon- 


sibility to test and counsel all veterans - 


who enter San Francisco. Junior Col- 
lege, regardless of other help they may 
have received previously from Selective 
Service, from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, or from other organizations. 
We find, in a general way, that these 
men have been advised so many times 


that they are surfeited with what they 
have heard called counseling, but we 
have come to the conclusion that most 
of this so-called counseling has been 
merely “referral.” 

In every case, we give the veteran a 
group intelligence test and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. These are 
supplemented by other vocational in- 
terest inventories, individual intelli- 
gence tests, and various types of ap- 
titude and achievement tests, as re- 
quired. We have set up no special 
battery for veterans, for it is our idea 
that we shall give only those tests which 
a particular veteran can be assured will 
contribute to a knowledge of his own 
abilities and interests. Since we have 
a full-time person in charge of our test- 
ing office and have an IBM scoring 
machine, our possibilities for adequate 
testing are unlimited. 

We attempt to guide the veteran in 
arriving at a tentative vocational plan, 
to aid him in working out a program 
to test his objective realistically, to ad- 
vise with him with regard to the ad- 
visability of his using Public Law 346 
or Public Law 16 (and we find that 
most of the advice which he has had 
in this regard prior to his coming to us 
has been faulty), to help him find a 
place at which to live while he is at- 
tending College, and to furnish him 
with all other assistance possible. Each 
veteran is assigned a special counselor 
who works with him for the remainder 
of his time in College. 

Admission and Graduation Require- 
ments. In California, according to 
State law, a junior college is author- 
ized to admit all high school graduates, 
all adults 18 years of age or older who 
in the opinion of the president are able 
to do college work successfully, and 
any 17-year-old students who are 
within one year of being graduated 
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from high school. Thus there has 
been no need for adjustment of entrance 
requirements for returning veterans. 
We have made no modification in our 
graduation requirements for returned 
veterans, except that we are allowing 
credit for service training and experi- 
ence on the basis recommended by the 
American Council for Education. 

Educational Interests of Veterans. 
The great majority of veterans who 
come to us wish to study either en- 
gineering or medicine, many more 
being interested in the former than in 
the latter. Probably two-thirds of 
those we have interviewed wish to 
continue their education on a profes- 
sional basis. Inasmuch as we find that 
by temperament, background, and in- 
terest, a high percentage of these men 
are not fitted to go on to the university, 
one of our greatest counseling prob- 
lems becomes that of helping them take 
a realistic view of their aspirations and 
of helping them arrive at vocational 
objectives which it seems possible they 
can attain. 

Curriculum Changes. The biggest 
curricular change we have made has 


been to organize classes which will per-- 


mit a veteran to register at any time 
during the semester when he may come 
to us. The veteran coming after the 
beginning of a semester enters a course 
and proceeds on an individual basis, 
receiving the amount of credit at the 
end of the term which he has earned. 
He can spend as little or as much time 
as he pleases in the class. 

Thus, to cite an example, veterans 
in a chemistry class which has been 
organized on this individual basis have 
entered the class at various times over a 
period of three months and have com- 
pleted anywhere from one semester of 
high school chemistry to two semesters, 
plus some additional college chemistry. 


es 


In this class, the laboratory 1s open and 
the instructor available two days a 
week from 11:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Some of the students spend 8 and 10 
hours in the class a day; others spend 
only 2 or 3. 

We are introducing a number of new 
programs especially designed to meet 
the needs of returning veterans. 
Among these are the following: Build- 
ing estimating, professional photogra- 
phy, recreation and community service 
training, and training for persons plan- 
ning to open their own businesses. We 
have redirected certain of our curricula 
which have been in existence prior to 
this time and have turned them over 
largely to the use of veterans, e.g., our 
hotel and restaurant curriculum, our 
floriculture curriculum, and our courses 
in radio broadcasting. Members of 
our faculty are working on special pro- 
grams for veterans—for example, one 
instructor is organizing a course in 
typing for amputees having only one 
arm. 

We have made a standing offer to 
the Veterans Administration to set up 
any courses falling within the scope of 
the Junior College for which they find 
a need. We anticipate that we shall 
have an enrollment of from 3,000 to 
4,000 veterans after the war with Japan 
is ended, and so we plan to make our 
curricula fit the needs of this large 
specialized group of students, just as 
we have always attempted to meet the 
needs of the particular group of stu- 
dents which was enrolled with us at any 
given time. We have even offered to 
set up a series of try-out courses at the 
College so that the Veterans Admin- 
istration could send us men concerning 
whose vocational objectives they are 
doubtful. It was our proposal that we 
would work with these men for a period 
of a few weeks and attempt to help 
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them test themselves as to the prac- 
ticability of their plans, or to help them 
arrive at a vocational objective in the 
event they had not done so previously. 

Refresher or Short Courses. Many 
of our courses fall within the category 
of refresher or short courses. Par- 
ticularly in the engineering field do we 
propose to set up programs of this 
nature. Two of the curricula men- 
tioned above—those for building esti- 
mators and for persons opening their 
own businesses—fall within this cate- 
gory. Many of the veterans have reg- 
istered on a refresher basis. Thus, we 
have had four or five men in the Hotel 
and Restaurant Division who previ- 
ously had had experience in the restau- 
rant field and who were interested in 
having some specialized refresher-type 
training before return to the work. 
We have had one or two men coming 
to us for short courses in insurance so 
that they could go into the insurance 
business, and we have given one or two 
men refresher-type training in com- 
mercial art. 

Social Readjustment and Integra- 
tion. We are finding that most of the 
veterans adjust themselves very well 
to a return to schooling. We encour- 
age them to participate in regular stu- 
dent activities and find that they enjoy 
the experience. We have had a num- 
ber of them gain positions on the foot- 
ball team and serve as class and student 
body officers. 

We do have a few men who have 
been in the service for ten or twelve 
years who find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to civilian life. In these 
cases we have made a special effort to 
. help them plan on engaging in social 
activities, working in several instances 
with the YWCA and other community 
organizations which promote dances 
and social affairs for veterans. We 


have aided veterans to organize a group 
for themselves, and the members of 
this GI Club are assisting in the as- 
similation and orientation of new reg- 
istrants at the College—although we 
find that the veterans have relatively 
little interest in a 100 per cent veterans’ 
organization, preferring to think of 
themselves as an integral part of the 
civilian student body. 

Housing Facilities. One of our 
greatest problems in working with the 
returned veterans is in finding adequate 
housing facilities for them. As _ the 
demand for living accommodations in 
San Francisco increases from day to 
day, we shall have more and more 
difficulty in finding suitable living 
quarters. Particularly do we find it 
difficult to make arrangements for mar- 
ried veterans who have their families 
here with them. One problem with 
regard to housing has been that of lo- 
cating rooms for amputees and other 
disabled men so that they can be ona 
direct bus or car line to the College. 
Thus far, however, we have not failed 
to find some type of accommodation 
for everyone who required a room. 

Cases Requiring Special Attention. 
A number of the veterans who have 
come to us have required special 
attention. These cases have been 
handled by the Counseling Depart- 
ment, and in many instances we have 
spent more than 100 hours with a single 
individual in an effort to aid him. 
These special cases involve some psy- 
choneurotics, some veterans with high 
ability and no nervous disorders but 
with no academic background, some 
men who have been in the service for 
so long that they have not known ci- 
vilian life as adults, and so on. 

Drop-Outs and Reasons Therefor. 
The number of drop-outs among our 
veterans has been relatively small. 
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Approximately 35 have withdrawn at 
some time other than the end of a 
semester. The chief cause for drop- 
outs prior to arrival at the academic 
objective has been ill-health. Particu- 
larly have malaria victims found it hard 
to keep on with their college work, 
and a number of the psychoneurotic 
cases have had difficulty also. 

‘In some instances we have recom- 
mended to a man that he withdraw 
from college and attempt to do some- 
thing else until he is better fitted to go 
to school. In some of these cases we 
have helped the man get the right type 
of job and have kept track of him until 
he was ready to reenroll with us. In 
other cases we have arranged for men 
to attend some other type of school 
when it became obvious that they were 
not suited to the level of instruction at 
the College. 

Just to keep veterans enrolled in the 
Junior College, when they are making 
no progress toward their objectives, is 
not of any help to them. Thus we 
feel that sometimes we are doing a 
better job to suggest to a veteran that 
he withdraw and go to work, or that 
he transfer to another school, or that 
he move to another community where 
the climate may be better suited to his 
disability, or that he do any one of a 
dozen different things which are more 
in line with his needs of the moment. 
We can see no justification for the 


* 


policy which some universities and col- 
leges have adopted of never insisting 
that a veteran withdraw from their 
institutions. 

Attitude of Faculty and Students. 
Our students have welcomed the vet- 
erans and so far as I can see have 
accepted them as regular members of 
the student body. There is little of the 
adulation that often is seen in high 
schools—on the other hand, so far as 
I can see, there is no resentment to- 
wards these veterans. We rather an- 
ticipate that before long the majority 
of our students will be veterans and, 
therefore, they themselves will set the 
pattern of attitude towards returning 
service men and women. 

The attitude of our faculty on the 
whole has been excellent. There have 
been one or two of our instructors who 
have been overly sympathetic and who 
have caused a few veterans some em- 
barrassment, and there have been a 
few of the instructors who do not care 
to interrupt their usual academic rou- 
tine to trouble with exceptions. The 
large majority of the faculty, however, 
has been very much interested in adapt- 
ing the teaching and class routine to 
the needs of the veterans and has done 
a remarkably fine job in handling some 
of the difficult problems that we have 
had to face. No college faculty could 
have been more ready and willing or 
more adaptable. 
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“This Means Long View Planning” 


PETER SAMMARTINO, PRESIDENT 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, NEW JERSEY 


QO” COLLEGE gives complete guidance 
not only to veterans who may be 


interested in coming to us, but to all 


desiring education. As a matter of 


fact, 90 per cent of those who come 
through our Veterans Educational 
Guidance Bureau are referred to other 
institutions. This service includes 
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testing, notarizing, photostating dis- 
charges, and, where necessary, em- 
ployment in connection with education. 

In connection with the town’s Vet- 
erans Service Committee, a survey was 
made of 1800 in service. So far, 640 
answers have been received from all 
parts of the world (V-mail was used). 
Contrary to Selective Service estimates 
(twice as many in day as in evening), 
our returns show that there will be 
four times as many in evening as in 
day. This tallies with present regis- 
tration of veterans. Replies indicate 
that about 35 per cent want to go into 
engineering. This is ridiculous, of 
course. Some of these men should go 
to vocational schools. For another 
group a technical institute type of 
course divorced from the whole idea 
of college credit should be available. 
This technical course, probably most 
needed in the evening, should not be 
a narrow vocational course but should 
supplement in most cases employment 
within industry which in itself will 
be supplying vocational training. It 
should include such courses as: English 
and public speaking, psychology of 
human relations, shop mathematics, 
shop engineering, functional physics, 
drafting and blueprint reading, esti- 
mating for general contracting, and 
supervisory management. 

Adjustment of veterans attending 
full-time has been better than that of 
those attending in the evening. All 
day students attended consistently, and 
only one failed to come up to stand- 
ards. Drop-outs in evening have been 
too high—36 per cent. However, 22 


per cent have been due to abnormal 
wartime conditions—transportation and 
overtime work. Six per cent have 
been due to illness; 5 per cent to non- 
receipt of subsistence allowance. 

To my mind, there is a need for a 
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Refresher Course in all institutions 
training veterans. It should be a 
course divorced from credit, examina- 
tions, comparison with civilians, and 
anything that might induce in the vet- 
eran a feeling of failure. It should be 
a building-up period to establish a feel- 
ing of confidence and success. At the 
same time, where it becomes evident 
that the veteran has met course stand- 
ards, the possibility of college credit 
should be open to him. 

There will be need for certain non- 
credit courses on an adult school basis. 
Columbia’s extension courses and New 
York University’s general education 
courses are good examples. Ability to 
profit and willingness to work should 
be the prerequisites for admission to 
such courses. Examples of needs as 
we see them are: Public speaking, 
music appreciation, forum discussion 
groups. 

Most veterans will be entitled to 48 
months of training—almost 6 academic 
years! This means long view plan- 
ning instead of nibbling at a course here 
and there. Community junior col- 
leges, especially those having evening 
courses, will be faced with the greatest 
creative challenge ever. 

Privately owned vocational schools 
are all set for the greatest splurge at 
public expense. Watch for the whole- 
sale turning out of “experts” in refrig- 
eration, plastics, television, photogra- 
phy, and diesel engines. 

Civil service should be a major con- 
cern of junior colleges. Veterans will 
soon realize that their greatest single 
area of employment is in the civil ser- 


vice field, where they will be given 


special ratings. One town of 40,000 
population has already had 38 requests 
for jobs on the police force. 

We feel very strongly that going to 
college for the veteran, whether during 
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the day or evening, should involve more 
than just taking courses. If intelli- 
gently handled, going to school, next to 
a secure job, can be the greatest single 
factor in civilian adjustment. School 
should mean new friends, new goals, 
renewed zest for living! 

We haven’t had any “problems.” 
One G. I. was a bit over-sensitive to 
administrative orders. However, dur- 
ing the last few months he seemed com- 


“s 
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pletely readjusted. Another veteran 
who had spent three years in the Arctic 
regions had to be told to tone down 
his speech. He was glad to omit 
earthy expressions, was married re- 
cently to a former student, and is 
happy. As a group the veterans have 
mixed well with the other students, 
have been leaders in many college ac- 
tivities, and have had a serious point 
of view in their studies. 


os 


“They Come Belittling Their Handicaps” 


J. Tomas Davis, DEAN, JOHN TARLETON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TEXAS 


HE JOHN TARLETON Agricultural 
T College has had a long range in 
dealing with returned soldiers. There 
were a number of veterans of World 
War I enrolled from 1919 to 1923. 
The college at that time provided voca- 
tional curricula as well as academic 
curricula. Most of those veterans, 
however, took professional and techni- 
cal courses, some taking pre-law and 
pre-medical as well as teaching courses. 
It so happens that the present adminis- 
tration was in charge at that time. The 
relationship of the returned veterans 
of World War I with the college was 
one of pleasing and satisfactory results. 
All of those veterans except one had a 
maturing attitude beyond his age. One 
was more or less shell-shocked, but not 
seriously. 

The John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege began to receive returned veterans 
at the very beginning of this period in 
World War II. Our dealings with 
them are most pleasant because we find 
them to be mature in attitude and am- 
bitious in their progress. Without a 
single exception, they ask no considera- 
tion beyond that given other students, 
and they come with the spirit of be- 


littling their handicaps and even stating 
that no man has a right to complain so 
long as he has enough of his physical 
and mental attributes left to make prog- 
ress. That represents the spirit of the re- 
turned veterans at our college at present. 

We have no method whatever of 
contacting returning veterans until they 
have applied for entrance into the col- 
lege. Some make application directly 
by personal letters, inquiring how to 
proceed. Others have already learned 
the government procedure and come 
through the regional Veterans Admin- 
istration Office with their assignments. 

The method of testing and counsel- 
ing is completely an individual process. 
Every returned soldier not only comes 
from the Veterans Regional Office, but 
is taken into counseling at John Tar- 
leton College, first through the Regis- 
trar, then through the Dean of Stu- 
dents and the Head of the Department 
in which he is concerned. 

Admission depends entirely upon 
the course and the objective of the re- 
turned soldier. If he is seeking voca- 
tional employment in a specific field, 
that work is provided for him without 
any regard to college entrance require- 
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ments. If he is seeking work leading 
toward a degree in any professional or 
technical field, then his credits are ad- 
justed for him in the most expedient 
manner possible. Credit for military 
service is granted only where such 
credits will count to the advantage to 
the student. 

Curricular changes have been made 
to meet the Veterans Office’s sugges- 
tions at the Southwestern Center. 
Other curricular changes are made to 
accommodate the individual from time 
to time. Refresher or short courses 
are provided for such veterans as need 
them. Provision is made for both 
full-time and part-time study. 

So far, all the veterans have shown 
unusual interest in their work and 
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absolute loyalty to the institution, 
Special provision is made to facilitate 
their social adjustments. They are 
allowed to provide their own social 
plans as directed by their own group 
with the approval of college authorities, 
As a whole, they participate very little 
with the younger college students in 
social affairs because the returned 
veterans are older than the younger 
students, more mature in their attitude, 
and more ambitious to proceed with 
their task. 

The veterans themselves express un- 
usual interest in their work and seem 
to be highly pleased with every oppor- 
tunity accorded them here. To date 
we have had no drop-outs. All are 
continuing with their courses. 


os 


“The Problems Fall into Fifteen Categories” 


Witiiam A. BLACK, PRESIDENT, PUEBLO JUNIOR COLLEGE, COLORADO 


—— Junior College has furnished 
counselling and guidance as well 
as course work for about 50 veterans 
up to the present time. Our experi- 
ence thus far indicates that the prob- 
lems which demand some readjust- 
ment of the college program and which 
require considerable counselling and 
guidance fall into fairly set patterns. 
Sometimes the veteran may be troubled 
by a number of these problems, and 
there are many different combinations. 
The problems fall into the following 
15 categories: 


The veteran— 

1. Who wants only preprofessional and 
liberal arts work. (The academic type of 
student who has chosen a professional field.) 

2. Who wants specific job training and 
immediate employment. 

3. Who wants an educational experience 
which our Junior College cannot provide, 
such as mining or diesel engineering. 


4. Who has secured a good job but wants 
night school ‘supplementary training or lib- 
eral arts courses. 

5. Who wants to go to college but who has 
no educational or vocational objective. 

6. Who wants to go to college but %& 
married and cannot support his family on 
his government allowance. 

7. Who wants to go to college but who 
has not completed his high school work. 

8. Who wants to start as a full-time stu- 
dent in the middle of a quarter or when t 
is farther advanced. 

the WAC, WAVES, or SPARS 
who is to become a mother and who desires 
to get some kind of schooling. 

10. Who desires apprenticeship training 
with related instruction. 

11. With service-connected disability who 
has been advised by the Veterans Admin- 
istration to take a good rest but who very 
much desires to get started on some type 
of schooling. 

12. Who has a service connected disabili 
but who wants training for a job whi 
— advice indicates would be bad for 

im. 

13. Who desires credit for his armed forces 

experience. 
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14. Who wants a speeded up or accel- 
erated program of studies. They are prin- 
cipally men and women who are going into 
the professions which normally take several 
years of preparation; also, many of them 
have two years or less of schooling under 
the G. I. Bill. Some want to pay their own 
way through junior college and save their 
benefits to be used later at the four-year 
college or university when their expenses 
will be greater. 

15. Who wants courses in order to learn 
something that to him seems worthwhile and 
for which no credit is desired. 


The Junior College has not worked 
out any very specific plans for con- 
tacting veterans except those which 
have come about rather naturally. A 
member of the staff who is one of our 
advisers for veterans is also a member 
of a local selective service board and 
that board receives information about 
each veteran who returns to live within 
its jurisdiction. Members of other 
selective service boards refer students 
to us, as do the Chamber of Commerce, 
ministers, service and_ professional 
clubs, U. S. Employment Office, the 
local branch of the Veterans Office, 
the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, War Dads, local high 
school principals, and principals in 
surrounding schools. Prior to the 
opening of each quarter the local news- 
papers have carried stories about the 
offerings of the Junior College and 
educational benefits available for vet- 
erans, prepared by members of the 
college committee. 

The testing and counselling service 
provided for veterans has been through 
the president’s office, the registrar’s 
office, and the chairman of the Junior 
College committee for advising and 
counselling veterans. Very little test- 
ing is done except in the case of 
students who have not completed their 
high school work or students who have 
no educational or vocational objectives. 
The Junior College will accept any 
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mature students who can make a rea- 
sonably satisfactory score on the Iowa 
Content Examination, if they desire to 
carry preprofessional or liberal arts 
courses. Meanwhile we assist these 
students through evaluation of their 
armed forces experience in completing 
their high school work. In addition 
to this, we have offered students the 
opportunity to do individual study on 
some of the high school subjects, prin- 
cipally mathematics and English, which 
are required for college entrance. We 
have followed the plan adopted by 
most colleges in allowing credit for 
military service, in examining military 
experiences, and allowing specific 
credit in place of blanket credit for 
experiences that seem worthy of col- 
lege credit. 

No curricular changes of any great 
importance have been made in the day 
school preprofessional and liberal arts 
program. In the night program, re- 
fresher and short courses have been 
offered and supplementary courses 
have been offered for vocational train- 
ing, in addition to the day courses in 
vocational education. There has been 
a greater demand for refresher courses 
in mathematics and commercial work 
than in any other academic fields. 

The veterans have not for the most 
part needed any special provisions to 
facilitate their social adjustment. For 
the most part they have been anxious 
to learn and very much interested in 
our courses and frequently have be- 
come leaders in student activities on 
the campus. 

The financial problems of veterans 
have been the biggest reason for drop- 
outs. One returned soldier whose wife 
was expecting a baby was very much 
disturbed about his earning power, and 
since we could see ‘no solution to his 
problem, we assisted him in securing 
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a position where, because of shortage 
of employees, they were willing to let 
him begin at what would normally be 
a very good salary and provided him 
with an excellent opportunity to learn 
on the job. Other’ married students 
have had to carry part-time work or 
take their work in evening school be- 
cause their allotment would not furnish 
adequate support for their family. 
Other drop-outs we have experienced 
because the veteran, though capable of 
doing the school work, had no great 
interest in it and only attended it be- 
cause pressure was brought upon him 
by his family. 

Some adjustments have been made 
in the requirements for graduation be- 
cause veterans have from time to time 
objected to them. This has been done 
largely on an individual basis whenever 
the curriculum committee felt that the 
objections were valid. 

Most of the veterans who have 
previously been in the Junior College 
have done much better work upon their 
return and have expressed a great deal 
of satisfaction with the college program 
in general and with the opportunities 
for education provided them through 
the assistance of the Federal govern- 
ment. Most of them have matured 
considerably while in the service. We 
are not finding as many who want 
accelerated programs as we had antici- 
pated. Many are happy to have the 
opportunity for a little more leisurely 
pursuit of their studies than they ex- 
perienced in the armed forces. A very 
few make suggestions about additional 
courses, but a good many make sug- 
gestions about teaching methods. A 
number have suggested that we should 
have in schools and colleges more cut- 
aways, mockups, charts, maps, draw- 
ings, and more visual education equip- 
ment. It has been suggested several 


times that there should be more ex- 
periences in which the object or actual 
life conditions were present. A good 
many have suggested that at the high 
school and junior college level they 
believe that there should be more 
specific accomplishments expected of 
students and be considerable freedom 
in the pursuit of those accomplish- 
ments. 

A case which is fairly typical of some 
of the applicants who come to the 
Junior College is that of a young man 
who had been discharged from the Air 
Corps Ground Forces after ten months’ 
service and who had no vocational or 
educational objective. After confer- 
ences with the president, with the 
registrar, and with the faculty chair- 
man for advising and counselling vet- 
erans, he still could think of no voca- 
tion in which he was particularly inter- 
ested, therefore he had no real edu- 
cational objective. He was turned 
over to the director of vocational edu- 
cation, with whom he spent the greater 
part of a day as the vocational director 
contacted students who were taking on 
the job training. He eventually reg- 
istered for a course and secured a job. 
Later he came back to the College and 
wanted to enroll for engineering. In 
two quarters of engineering work, he 
accomplished much more than he had 
ever accomplished before in his aca- 
demic program. His explanation was 
that he had found out while working 
that if he had any ambition to achieve 
any more than simply to hold a job, 
he would need to know more about 
the application of mathematics and 
science. | 

We have tried to assist veterans 
attain an educational or occupational 
objective, in finding something that 
they really want to accomplish before 
registering. We have accepted them 
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for independent study in a limited 
amount of work if they came to us 
seeking schooling in the _ preprofes- 
sional fields, whether it was the be- 
ginning of a quarter or not. We offer 
many short term night school courses 
for adults, war workers, and veterans, 
and often find that one who has previ- 
ously done no college work can hold 
a job and take a few night courses 
which will be of assistance to him in 
securing an objective and will assist 
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him in determining whether or not he 
can and will do college work. 

We have all been pleased to have 
the veterans on our campus and in a 
small local college they are never apt 
to exceed the group of oncoming 
youth. Since the colleges for the most 
part are happy to have them back and 
are willing to make adjustments in the 
program wherever such adjustments 
are possible along sound and desirable 
lines, the general morale is good. 


“ 


**No Serious Problem Has Arisen” 


Leo A. WapsworTH, DIRECTOR, CHAFFEY COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


N MEETING the educational problems 
ie the returned veteran, Chaffey 
College is following the philosophy 
which has continuously guided the in- 
stitution since its establishment over 
60 years ago. The prime objective 
has been to fit the institution to the 
actual needs of the veteran. For those 
seeking to obtain academic degrees, the 
need has been interpreted as complete 
qualification for upper division work 
in another college or university. The 
requirements in these cases are the 
same for veterans as they are for the 
other students. For those expecting 
to finish their training at Chaffey, the 
need has been interpreted as giving 
training which would completely pre- 
pare them for placement in _ their 
chosen vocations. 

Early in the war a veterans’ adviser 
was appointed, through whose office 
every veteran interested in any phase 
of education must pass, regardless of 
educational background. The “one- 
stop service” thus provided has proven 
to be very effective. A very close 


connection with the Community Vet- 
erans Welfare Committee and the Se- 


lective Service Boards of the region 
serves to route many veterans through 
this office, even if there is no immediate 
intention of attending Chaffey. Op- 
portunity is thus afforded of giving 
general educational counseling, for 
which there seems to be great demand 
at this time. 

Because it was recognized that the 
college institution could serve these 
mature veterans better than the high 
school, it was decided to admit all 
veterans into college work, regardless 
of educational background. Enough 
courses have been provided so that it 
is possible for a veteran to complete 
his high school requirements by at- 
tending only college courses. 

The policy of credit for military 
service is definite but liberal. Where 
circumstances warrant, credit is giver 
in physical education for the actual 
time spent in the service. A varied 
and attractive program is provided, 
however, consisting of such activities 
as swimming, handball, tennis, and 
volleyball. Many veterans take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity although 
they are not required to take the course 
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for credit. Much the same procedure is 
followed in Health and Hygiene. As 
far as possible the American Council on 
Education Guide is used to evaluate edu- 
cational experiences in the service. 
Almost without exception, the 27 
veterans in attendance last semester 
adjusted themselves to college life 
without serious conflicts. A  con- 
scientious effort was made in each case 
to interest the veteran in some college 
activity. No veterans’ organization 
was formed, but instead every effort 


a 


was made to open the existing college 
activities to veterans. As a result, 
almost every veteran merged his iden- 
tity as a veteran into the college situ- 
ation and was accepted without ques- 
tion. Some of the highest elective 
offices of the student body were ca- 
pably held by these men. 

No serious problem has arisen so 


far, and none is expected in the future. 


as long as our institution continues to 
take care of the real educational needs 
of the men. 


a 


“All Have Adhered to the Accelerated Program” 


EuGENE S. FARLEY, DIRECTOR 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HE FIRST VETERAN to enter the 
College was an aerial gunner 
blinded over Germany in October 1942. 
When Jim entered college he had 
not recovered from the loss of his sight 
and from the shock of his injuries. 
He was, however, interested in taking 
advantage of the opportunities for 
training that were offered him, and 
immediately evidenced his desire to 
cooperate with our faculty in their 
efforts to assist him. There were ad- 
justments which had to be made, of 
course, but they were identical with 
adjustments that had been made for a 
blind boy who had studied in the 
college three years before the war 
broke out. The faculty, therefore, 
knew something of the adaptations 
they must make. 

Readers were provided by the Vet- 
erans Administration, and Jim was 
fortunate in having a sister who was 
willing to read to him every evening. 
At first he had some difficulty in keep- 





ing his notes, but after a typing table 
had been installed in each classroom he 
was able to use his Braille typewriter 
in the taking of notes. Representa- 
tives from the Veterans Administra- 
tion were fortunate enough to obtain 
phonograph records of some of the 
books that he was required to read. 
In consequence, Jim could acquaint 
himself with some phases of his study 
by using his phonograph. 

From the very beginning Jim made 
friends among the student body and 
he was always welcomed by the 
students. Their one regret was that 
he hesitated to join their social ac- 
tivities and participate in many of their 
good times. 

Since Jim entered college he has 
been joined by 16 other veterans, all 
of them discharged because of some 
disability. In the months that have 
passed, they have joined in activities 
of all sorts and have proved to be 
good students. On the whole, because 
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of their greater maturity, they are 
possibly a little more serious than the 
other students. 

At first the college tended to lower 
its requirements for admission so that 
finer opportunities might be open to 
these veterans. This, however, proved 
to be impractical, and veterans who 
did not have the required ability and 
background were unable to benefit by 
the program of the college. In con- 
sequence, veterans are expected to 
meet the admission requirements set 
for regular students. 

There was some thought on the part 
of the faculty that veterans might hold 
themselves aloof from the _ student 
body. This thought, however, has 
been without foundation. The men 
have entered into the students’ ac- 
tivities in much the same spirit as 
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other students. The only noticeable 
difference is their greater maturity 
and desire to complete their work as 
quickly as possible. All of these men 
have adhered to the accelerated pro- 
gram in their effort to make up for 
time that was lost during their years 
of foreign service. 

At first a few of those who were in 
their thirties felt that they would find 
themselves considered apart from the 
regular student body. They have 
found, however, that age makes little 
difference as far as the students are 
concerned. They have been welcomed 
and have found associations among 
regular students as well as among 
other returned veterans. As_ time 
passed, they formed friendships with 
other students, and entered into all 
activities of the college. 


os 


“The Majority Are Interested in Terminal Curricula” 


GeorGE A. STRONG, VETERANS’ COUNSELOR, NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE, CALIF. 


URING the past year and a half 

Napa Junior College has had quite 
an extensive veterans’ program. It is 
administered by the Adult Education 
Division of the school, the principal of 
that division serving as special coun- 
selor. 

Most of the veterans at Napa have 
been amputees from the nearby U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Mare Island—cas- 
ualties of the campaigns in the South 
Pacific. A special program has been 
carried on for them by the college, in 
cooperation with the Educational Ser- 
vices Office of the hospital. In addi- 


tion to these, there have been enrolled 
in various courses discharged service- 
men now living in the local community, 
and a few who are residents at the 


State Veterans’ Home at Yountville, 
a few miles north. 

For the Naval Hospital students two 
general programs have been provided. 
In the first have been men who com- 
muted to Napa daily from Mare Island, 
either enrolling in regular classes or 
taking special instruction on_ the 
campus. In the second the students 
have remained at the hospital and have 
received instruction from special in- 
structors there, either in classes or by 
a tutoring plan. Most of these tutorial 
students have been bed patients. 

The total enrollment of veterans 
since the beginning of the program has 
exceeded 400. Of these, 140 have 
been on-the-campus students. The 
“mortality”—especially among the am- 
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putees—has been considerable. Many 
have found adjustment to school con- 
ditions very difficult and have quit 
after a brief period of trial. Others, 
because of continued absences due to 
repeated surgery or treatments, have 
become disinterested or discouraged. 
Many, however, have stayed consis- 
tently on the job, doing excellent work 
—in fact, some of the best students 
this college has ever had have been in 
this group. 

Napa junior College is a four-year 
institution, covering grades 11-14, in- 
clusive. This has attracted many ser- 
vicemen who have wanted to complete 
high school diploma requirements. 
Some of the men have taken regular 
academic college courses. The major- 
ity, however, are interested in terminal 
curricula. Machine Shop, Drafting, 
Accounting, Office Machines, and like 
courses have been the most popular. 
Forty men have completed high school 
diploma requirements. A number of 
the men have been placed in full or 
part-time jobs locally. Others have 
used skills acquired in Napa in secur- 
ing employment after their return to 
their home towns. 

School credit is given for military 
training and experience. The recom- 
mendations in the Guide to the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experience tn the 
Armed Forces, published by the 
American Council on Education, are 
followed closely and have been found 
logical and helpful. The U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute examinations, espe- 
cially the General Educational De- 
velopment Tests, have proved both 
useful and reliable. Experience at 
Napa indicates decidedly that men re- 
turning from the services, especially 
those who have been in combat, are 
matured beyond the average for their 
age and are seriously bent upon getting 


prepared for professions or jobs as 
rapidly as possible. It seems best in 
most cases, therefore, to eliminate 
many of the usual academic prerequi- 
sites and requirements and to concen- 
trate upon the definite goal in mind, 
The use of tests—educational develop- 
ment, ability, aptitude and the like— 
materially aid in the placement of these 
men in the most suitable courses. 

As already stated our veterans’ pro- 
gram is handled by the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. There is a reason for 
this. Most of the men returning from 
the services have an adult point of 
view in their thinking and in their per- 
sonal relationships. It has been found 
in Napa that their mental and emo- 
tional maturity makes it difficult for 
them to enter entirely into an adoles- 
cent atmosphere, to be subjected to all 
of the conventional restrictions and 
requirements, and to participate in the 
activities and enthusiasms incident to 
life in a school of adolescents or post- 
adolescents. This does not mean that 
they present disciplinary problems. 
Quite the reverse is true. The vet- 
erans, however, do need to be treated 
as mature men and, especially, to be 
advised and counselled in an under- 
standing way on their very vital per- 
sonal problems of readjustment to a 
civilian world. Such expert and sym- 
pathetic counselling is perhaps the 
most important phase in the situation. 
Evidence to this effect is found in the 
reactions of the veterans themselves, 
and in the close and confidential rela- 
tionships built up during the time the 
program has been in effect, which in 
many instances continue after the men 
concerned have left the school and the 
community. From the standpoint of 
the special counselor it has been the 
most stimulating, challenging and sat- 
isfying experience in his career. 
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“Their Drop-Out Rate Is No Higher” 


JAMES M. Orr, DIRECTOR OF STUDENT PERSONNEL, NEw Haven YMCA 
JuNIoR COLLEGE, CONNECTICUT 


HE New Haven YMCA Junior 
T College has enrolled 49 veterans 
under the provisions of the two laws 
providing for their education — 37 
under Public Law 346 and 12 under 
Public Law 16. Several other veterans 
have also enrolled but have not been 
under the provisions of these laws. 
Two of these have been financed tem- 
porarily by the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion of the State of Connecticut. 
Others have elected to forego using 
their benefits until after a “try out” 
period, which they prefer to finance 
for themselves. 

Of the 49 veterans enrolled since 
July 1944, 37 are at present enrolled 
while 12 have discontinued education 
at this institution. Of those who have 
discontinued, 2 were graduates who re- 
turned only for brief additional work, 2 
have dropped because of poor health, 
2 because of transfer to other institu- 
tions, and 6 because of inability to carry 
the load of evening study along with 
full-time employment. (Ours is an 
evening college for employed men and 
women. ) 

Most of the veterans have come to us 
at the suggestion of their relatives and 
friends who are or have been students 
at the college or who have been other- 
wise acquainted with its offerings. 
Others have been referred to us by em- 
ployers, by the Vocational Counseling 
Service, Inc., of New Haven, and by 
the Veterans Administration. 


The College conducts regularly 


scheduled group counseling sessions 
for veterans prior to the opening of 
each term, during which the educa- 
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tional provisions of Public Law 346 and 
Public Law 16 are explained, and the 
purposes and programs of this College 
are discussed. The conferences serve 
three purposes. First, they provide a 
means whereby information is supplied 
to a large number of veterans in one 
meeting. Second, they cull out those 
veterans who can see from the discus- 
sions that our institution does not pro- 
vide the type of education they need. 
Third, they eliminate the necessity of 
duplicating much information in sub- 
sequent individual interviews and make 
more time available for counseling on 
the individual’s specific problems. 
Counseling of veterans has been 
designated as the specific responsibility 
of the Director of Student Personnel of 
the college, although other members of 
the administrative staff assist in this 
work. Veterans are given the same 
entrance examinations as are given 
other students and are required to meet 
the usual admission requirements. The 
college is prepared to administer such 
additional tests as are indicated during 
the interview with the veteran. How- 
ever, when the interview indicates that 
complete testing is advisable due to lack 
of vocational objectives or possible 
personality maladjustment, the college 
refers the veteran to the Vocational 
Counseling Service, Inc., where he may 
obtain, free of charge, thorough testing 
and counseling. The Vocational Coun- 
seling Service make its findings and 
recommendations available to the col- 
lege. Follow-up counseling is subse- 
quently carried on by the Director of 
Student Personnel of the college. 
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None of our veterans has yet re- 
quested credit for military experience. 
The college is ready, however, to grant 
credit in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the American Council 
on Education in its Guide to the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services. It has had for some 
time a policy whereby credit may be 
granted through accrediting examina- 
tions by which, if a student demon- 
‘strates his mastery of a subject, he may 
receive credit without the necessity of 
“taking the course.” 

The educational interests of our 
veterans are indicated by the following 
distribution of enrollment in the pro- 
grams of the College. 


Accounting .................. 12 
Business Administration ...... 3 
i oie bain cums 6 
College preparatory subjects ... 10 


Mixed college preparatory and 
SNEED yc vweuweaksuv ees 


Of the 16 represented in the last 
two categories, nearly all are making 
up deficiencies in mathematics and/or 
English in order to qualify for admis- 
sion to the engineering program. Some 
are not high school graduates, and by 
taking preparatory work are simultane- 
ously preparing for State of Connecti- 
cut Equivalency Examinations and for 
admission to the College program. 

The problems which appear most 
frequently among our veterans are 
those related to study methods and in 
the self-discipline necessary to stick to 
a rigorous program of full-time em- 
ployment combined with three evenings 
per week of class attendance. We are 
making provision for aiding the veteran 
in developing good study habits, and 
we try to ascertain that the student is 
fully aware of the implications of the 


heavy load of work and study involved 


in attending a school such as ours. 


One of our early experiences quickly 
taught us to be cautious about admitting 
the veteran too soon after discharge. 
This man became distraught and was 
failing in his work. Investigation re- 
vealed that he had only recently started 
on a new type of work, that his wife 
was expecting their first child, that he 
had purchased a house and was paint- 
ing and repairing it—all this and eve- 
ning school too! We try to discourage 
admission to study until there has been 
sufficient time, when necessary, for 
other adjustments, in order to avoid 
working a hardship on the veteran. 

Probably a number of further things 
could be done to meet veterans’ needs, 
but one appears to us to be paramount 
—a planned follow-up by the Veterans 
Administration for their discharged 
psychoneurotics. Too many of these 
men seem to have been set adrift with 
the idea that the adjustment will be 
made in the normal course of events. 
For the majority, that is probably true. 
Many of them, however, appear to 
need psychotherapy beyond the limits 
of time and skill provided in most edu- 
cational institutions. 

Generally speaking, our veterans ex- 
press satisfaction with our program 
because it provides them an opportu- 
nity to study while re-establishing 
themselves in a job at the same time. 
This is, of course, a major concern of 
the man who has had to delay both his 
education and his work experience dur- 
ing his period of service. 

Altogether, our experience thus far 
with veterans has been a satisfactory 
one. ‘Their drop-out rate is no higher 
than that of our regular students, and 
their academic record has not deviated 
from that of the student group as a 
whole. 
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“Fears Were Expressed and Warnings Issued” 


Frep F. Cope, AcTING DEAN, VIRGINIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, MINNESOTA 


OR SOME TIME prior to the enroll- 

ment of any returned veterans of 
World War II, our faculty had con- 
ducted an extensive study as to what 
these boys would be like as students 
upon their return. Many fears were 
expressed and warnings issued. They 
were expected to be too mature to 
adjust socially with the regular student 
body, to be dissatisfied with pre-war 
academic programs, and perhaps even 
to be radical in many respects. The 
thought was expressed that we might 
have to change our whole plan of col- 
lege social life and re-arrange our cur- 
ricula to meet their demands. 

To our surprise they arrived in civ- 
ilian clothes, just regular American 
boys with the same ambitions, desires, 
and varying abilities as any other group 
of hometown boys. They were not 
socially maladjusted. The only diff- 
culty we encountered was the adjust- 
ment back to classroom routine and to 
study habits. This difficulty was the 
same as any other student would have 
who had been out of school for some 
time, and of course varied in extent 
with the length of time the veteran had 
been in service. The solution to this 
difficulty lies principally with the class- 
room instructor. The instructor must 
first of all recognize the situation and 
treat the veteran with understanding 
and sympathy. Special consideration 
must be given the veterans for the first 
few weeks or months until the adjust- 
ment to academic life has been made, 
notwithstanding the Veterans Admin- 
istration opposition to this plan. 

Junior colleges should have some 
definite method of contacting veterans 
as they return to the territory served 


by the college. This is a service the 
college owes to the community which 
is supporting it and to the veterans re- 
turning to that community. .We have 
found to be very effective the method 
described in the article entitled, “Con- 
tacting Veterans,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, October 1944, page 82. 

Federal payments under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Law or the G.I. 
Bill seem adequate to meet the vet- 
erans’ financial needs and living ex- 
penses in most communities. How- 
ever, greater flexibility in the amount 
of the payments under the G.I. Bill 
would help veterans who are attending 
a college in the community in which 
they live. Fifty dollars a month is 
more than is really needed under this 
situation, but a greater amount when 
they transfer to a senior college or per- 
haps an extension of the duration of 
the payments without: increasing the 
total cost to the government would 
be beneficial to these veterans. The 
amount of the monthly payments 
should be optional with the veteran 
within certain limits in accordance with 
his immediate needs, but the total ac- 
cumulated benefits should be as stated 
in the law. 

Many small schools, especially those 
on a two-semester plan, will find it dif- 
ficult to admit veterans at any time 
other than at the beginning of the term. 
This problem can be met by admitting 
these veterans at any time, but for that 
fraction of a term remaining before the 
new term starts they should be enrolled 
in refresher courses without credit, thus 
re-learning much of the factual material 
which they had forgotten and getting 
accustomed to school routine before 
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their real advancement begins. An- 
other minor problem which we have 
not as yet come in contact with but will 
soon is: Where does the young vet- 
eran’$ young wife fit in the social and 
activities programs of a small college? 

In general, after one year’s experi- 


os 


ence with these veterans, practically all 
of our previous fears on how to meet 
their problems have been forgotten. 
Most of the boys are sincere, highly 
motivated, ambitious, easy to work 
with, and really are an influence for the 
good on the regular student body. 


me 


“Flexibility Must Be the Keynote” 


WittiAm H. JoHNSOoN, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO City JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


EVERAL months ago the Chicago 

Board of Education took steps to 
provide an adequate service for those 
who were beginning to return to the 
city’s schools from World War II. A 
director of veteran training was given 
responsibility for initiating a program 
of training and for carrying out the 
provisions of the G.I. and Public 16 
Laws. A city-wide counseling pro- 
gram for veterans was _ established, 
with counselors in each high school 
and branch of the junior college, who 
were to assume responsibility for 
counseling both veterans and men still 
in service. A central committee com- 
posed of representatives of all divisions 
of the school system, including the 
junior college, was set up to assist in 
formulating policy and in expediting 
the handling of cases involving eval- 
uation of credit for military training 
and experience. 

By the end of the school term in 
June 1945 the junior college had en- 
rolled a total of 51 veterans, of whom 
5 were enrolled under Public 16, 8 
under Public 346, and 38 as regular 
students with no subsidy. Interest- 





* Made up of the following six branch 
junior colleges: Herzl, Schurz, Wilson, 
Wright, Austin Evening, and Englewood 
Evening. 





ingly enough, 38 of these veterans were 
enrolled in general education courses, 
while most of the others were pursu- 
ing one of several pre-professional 
curricula. 

On the basis of experience with 
veterans served thus far, and looking 
forward to those who will come to the 
college later, certain policies and pro- 
cedures have been crystallized. The 
following very brief summary illus- 
trates the general policy in two areas: 


1. Personnel Service to Veterans. In each 
of the branches of the college the director of 
personnel service or a qualified counselor 
has an initial interview with each pro- 
spective veteran student to appraise his edu- 
cational status and needs. Credit for spe- 
cific training in the service and off-duty 
programs is given in accordance with the 
recommendation of the ACE Guide. In cases 
where the giving of credit is questioned, 
veterans are given the USAFI subject area 
tests, college level, to determine competence. 
When it seems advisable, the tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development are used to 
give advanced standing in the survey courses 
offered by the college. A centralized exami- 
nation office serving the entire school system 
for veteran testing makes it possible for 
counselors to refer any veteran to that office 
for testing and for results to be reported 
back promptly to the college. Throughout 
the veteran’s attendance he is in continuous 
contact with the counselor of veterans, 
although he is treated as the mature, normal 
student that he is. 

2. Educational Offerings and Require- 
ments. No basic change has been made in 
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the curriculum, although each veteran is 
considered an individual case and is en- 
rolled for the course or subjects he needs 
or wishes without the usual regard for other 
requirements. Work can be taken on a 
part or full-time basis. When feasible, en- 
rollment is possible during the semester and 
not just at the beginning. A veteran need 
not exercise his G.I. rights while attending 
the college, since it is, for residents of Chi- 
cago, tuition-free. This makes it possible 
for a veteran to secure two years of work 
at little cost before entering a higher insti- 
tution on a G.I. subsidy. In order that vet- 
erans may know what is available to them 
in the Chicago schools, an attractive, illus- 


Ps 


trated, factual booklet will soon be avail- 
able for distribution at all nearby veteran 
centers and other agencies serving veterans. 
A section of this booklet deals specifically 
with the junior college. 


Despite well-made plans at this 
stage, it is recognized that flexibility 
must be the keynote of any program 
to serve veterans. Additional experi- 
ence will enable the schools to evaluate 
their plans and to change plans in 
accordance with recognized needs. 


os 


“Veterans Are Competing for Top Honors” 


J. W. Hutt, Present, ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


O MANY YOUNG MEN either in mili- 

tary service or facing induction 
within a short time, the possibility of 
ever having a college education seemed 
very remote until the government 
made it possible for discharged service- 
men to enter college on an equal basis 
with the regular students. Of the 44 
veterans enrolled at the Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, several had less 
than a high school education and were 
admitted to college on the basis of an 
intelligence test. Although they are 
at somewhat of a disadvantage, these 
veterans are successfully competing 
for top scholastic honors. Represen- 
tative of this group is a former anti- 
aircraft artilleryman, Eugene C. Smith 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. Gene left 
high school for financial reasons in 
1939, while he was in Grade 10-A. 
He worked at odd jobs until November 
1940, at which time he entered the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. In Jan- 
uary 1941 he enlisted in the United 
States Army, and in the ensuing years 
he saw service in Texas, Washington, 
and the Aleutian Islands. It was 





while on active duty in the Aleutian 
Islands that his disability was incurred. 
As a result, he was discharged in 
October 1943. 

Back in civilian clothes, Gene soon 
found that he was physically and edu- 
cationally handicapped. After at- 
tempting one thing and then another, 
he entered Tech as a freshman under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Bill. He 
entered determined to make up for the 
five years that he was not in school. 
His record during his freshman year, 
both scholastic and extra-curricular, 
shows that he is making good. In 
addition to leading the entire engineer- 
ing department for three quarters of 
the 1944-1945 school year, Gene was 
editor of the college newspaper, a 
Student Council representative, art 
editor of the yearbook, an active mem- 
ber of the Engineers Club, and ruled 


over the annual Engineers’ Day cele- — 


bration as St. Patrick. He has been 
selected to repeat as newspaper editor, 
and to be vice-president of the Student 
Council for 1945-1946. 
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“The Student President Is a Veteran” 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, PRESIDENT, AND HENRY T. TYLerR, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SACRAMENTO COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


HERE IS at Sacramento College a 

Veterans’ Guidance Center to 
which the Veterans Administration has 
assigned three full-time representatives 
and a full-time secretary. As the num- 
ber of veterans applying for service 
increases, the personnel will be en- 
larged. To date the Guidance Center 
has processed about 400 cases. 

Sacramento College, thus far, has 
served about 70 veterans. These vet- 
erans have not presented the serious 
problems which recent books and 
articles have commented upon. Per- 
haps this may be explained, in part at 
least, by the fact that we are not set- 
ting the veterans in a separate group, 
since we believe that it is to their ad- 
vantage to mingle as fully as possible 
with the regular students. It is inter- 
esting and significant to observe that 
the President of the Student Associa- 
tion serving this semester is a veteran. 
We have endeavored to have our vet- 
erans fit into the normal campus life 
from the very beginning. No specific 
machinery for accomplishing this has 
been set up, but it appears to be taking 
place nevertheless. 

Flexibility is provided by a pro- 
cedure which makes it possible for a 
veteran to enroll at any time during 
the semester. He is given a program 
based upon adequate counseling. Op- 
portunity is afforded every veteran to 
complete requirements for high school 
graduation, if he desires to accomplish 
that purpose. Since our curricular 
offerings are already very broad, in- 
cluding a variety of vocational courses 
as well as academic courses, no par- 
ticular changes in curricula have been 
made thus far due solely to the enroll- 
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ment of veterans. Short refresher 
courses have been planned particu- 
larly to enable late-entering veterans 
to do review work in mathematics, 
English, and to meet other needs. 

To all of our regular entering stu- 
dents a series of four College Aptitude 
tests is given. Veterans are normally 
expected to take these, and the results 
are placed in the hands of our staff of 
counselors for use in counseling each 
student. In addition, as already indi- 
cated, the Veterans Administration 
has established on the college campus 
a Guidance Center with a staff suited 
to the present needs. 

In evaluating the credit to be granted 
for military service, we are using the 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences tn the Armed Ser- 
vices which has been prepared by the 
American Council on Education. Its 
recommendations are followed closely. 

Many of our students work part 
time, and, therefore, carry a part-time 
college program. We have a Coop- 
erative Education Plan whereby, under 
certain conditions, a student’s employ- 
ment is supervised by a member of 
the college staff, and the student may 
earn some college credit for his work 
experience. This plan is, of course, 
available to veterans. 

Thus far the veterans have made, 
for the most part, rather good adjust- 
ments to college work. The percent- 
age of drop-outs is not higher than 
that of regular students. 

The faculty and student attitude is 
entirely wholesome. Throughout the 
institution the effort has been made not 
to single out the veteran. Perhaps 
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we have been more fortunate thus far 
in the veterans who have come to us 
than some other institutions; neverthe- 
less, we do have some veterans who as 
yet have not become well adjusted to 
civilian life but who seem to have made 


os 


reasonably good progress towards ad- 
justment. Our experience to date 
would justify the conclusion that the 
veterans will make, through suitable 
educational programs, satisfactory ad- 
justments to civilian life. 


os 


“Many Are Handicapped by High School Deficiencies” 


James H. HALsey, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


INCE September 1944 the Junior 

College of Connecticut has had a 
total of 47 different veterans in at- 
tendance. Eighteen of these veterans 
have been certified under Public Law 
16, 19 under Public Law 346, 3 under 
the state vocational rehabilitation plan, 
and 7 who entered this summer have 
not yet been certified. To date all the 
veterans have been men. Twenty- 
eight have attended on a full-time 
basis, while 19 have attended evening 
classes on a part-time basis. 

No special effort has been made to 
contact veterans except that the va- 
rious plans adopted here have been 
publicized in the local press and similar 
information has been sent to all the 
agencies which advise veterans. There 
have been frequent personal contacts 
between members of our staff and the 
personnel of the various veterans’ ad- 
visory agencies. 

Testing and Counselling Services 
for Veterans. This program is iden- 
tical to that for civilian students, and 
includes conferences prior to enroll- 
ment, a battery of aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, and an orientation instruc- 
tional program. The only difference 
in the total program is that the vet- 
erans are probably given much more 
time and attention than civilian stu- 


dents merely because their problems 
are more numerous and complex. 

Admission and Degree Require- 
ments. Any veteran or civilian who 
shows promise of profiting by the 
work offered here is eligible for ad- 
mission, and if he cannot satisfy the 
regular requirements he is classified 
as a “special” or “irregular” student. 
Those whose secondary school back- 
grounds are deficient are assisted in 
removing their deficiencies providing 
they wish to achieve regular student 
status. For those who do not have 
high school diplomas the College ar- 
ranges with the State Board of Edu- 
cation for a special examination which, 
if passed, entitles the student to a 
State High School Diploma which is 
the equivalent of the regular diploma. 
A special evening class is given for 
those students who wish to prepare 
for this examination. There has been 
no modification of degree requirements 
and all veterans are expected to con- 
form to them if they wish to become 
candidates for degrees. 

Credit for Military Service. The 
College recognizes the validity of cer- 
tifications from the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute and from the colleges 
cooperating with the Institute. It will 
use appropriate tests, designed to 
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translate military experience and study 
into college credits, as the basis of 
determining the level at which the 
applicant is competent to carry college 
work. It will also evaluate the records 
certified by any and all colleges and 
universities where work was carried 
on by contract by the Army or Navy. 
Credit for general military training to 
be applied to appropriate fields may 
not exceed 8 semester hours. 

Educational Interests of Veterans. 
The veterans have chosen the following 
fields: Engineering 15, Commerce and 
Business 12, Liberal Arts 8, High 
School Review 8, Science 2, Pre-Law 
1, and Pre-Dental 1. In general their 
academic progress has been satisfac- 
tory, although not high, and most of 
them seem to be motivated with serious 
intentions. Many of them are handi- 
capped by high school deficiencies, 
necessitating their enrolling in such 
additional subjects as algebra, geom- 
etry, and foreign languages to qualify 
for regular student status. 

Curricula Changes. During _ this 
first year of experience with the vet- 
erans no curricula changes have been 
made. However, a new curriculum has 
now been developed for the fall term 
entitled “Curriculum in Business Man- 
agement for the Small Operator.” 
This program is being worked out 
cooperatively with the business adviser 
at the Veterans’ Center and is designed 
especially for the veteran who plans 
to run a small business. The cur- 
riculum is arranged so that it can be 
given in one regular year of two semes- 
ters, in three years of part-time study 
in evening classes, or in one in- 
tensive accelerated-concentrated  se- 
mester. The students in this cur- 
riculum will operate the College book- 
store on a laboratory basis, receiving 
actual business experience. 





Refresher or Short Courses for 
Veterans. It was found necessary in 
both semesters of last year to supple- 
ment the regular class work in Mathe- 
matics, English, German, and Spanish 
with special tutorial classes for drill 
work on fundamentals; these classes 
were optional and were open to all 
students. In addition to these re- 
fresher and drill courses all members 
of the faculty willingly gave individual 
veterans much added time in personal 
conferences. 

One of the most popular refresher 
courses with veterans is the High 
School Review Course, which provides 
an opportunity for those persons who 
were not able to complete their high 
school education to study systemati- 
cally and regularly in preparation for 
the State High School Equivalency 
Examination. Emphasis is placed on 
mathematics, English, history and 
science. As far as possible the course 
is conducted on an individual and per- 
sonal basis, allowing each student to 
proceed at his own rate. This course 
carries no college credits. 

Social Adjustment of Veterans. No 
activities have been organized espe- 
cially for veterans, and on the contrary 
every effort has been made to urge 


them to participate in the regular 


extra-class program. This most of 
them have done with interest and en- 
thusiasm in spite of their maturity. 
Some of the older men, especially those 
who are married, take little or no in- 
terest in the activities, but they seem 
to have no social adjustment problems. 
The presence of the veterans on our 
campus has actually brought new in- 
terest and zest to our activity program, 
and they have helped materially in re- 
ducing the unbalanced division of the 
sexes. Many of us here have com- 
mented on the fact that it would prob- 
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ably be difficult for an outsider to 
determine which of the young men on 
our campus are veterans and which are 
non-veterans. 

Financial Problems of Veterans. 
Many of the veterans on full-time 
study programs seem to be hard 
pressed financially and in most cases 
their only income is the subsistence 
allowance. This seems to work an 
especial hardship on those who are 
married, and in certain cases it has 
actually interfered with their scholas- 
tic progress. The only solution would 
be to increase the subsistence allow- 
ance of those who actually need it and 
who merit it by their academic 
promise. The veterans who are work- 
ing and attending college on a part- 
time basis really have no financial 
problems because all their educational 
expenses are provided. 

Cases Requiring Special Attention. 
Many of the 47 veterans who have been 
in classes here have required special 
attention under three headings: (1) 
Academic adjustments; (2) personal 
problems; and (3) matters of disci- 
pline. 

By far the largest number have 
needed modification of their study 
programs, involving changing the in- 
tended vocational goal, lessening the 
total load of work, arranging for extra 
drill, instruction, and tutorial work 
and numerous conferences regarding 
study methods and habits; and in two 
instances arrangements have had to be 
made to increase the study program 
because the original schedule was too 
light. Approximately 17 of the 47 
veterans have fallen under this classi- 
fication. 

The personal type of problem has 
involved approximately ten men, and 
the issues have been sickness, home 
adjustments, marital difficulties, per- 


sonal antagonisms, and general inabil- 
ity to get along with others. Most 
of these personal problems are the re- 
sult of psychological adjustment fac- 
tors which are extremely difficult and 
which cannot be resolved in one short 
college semester. 

The problems of discipline have been 
very few, and only one veteran has had 
to be dropped for infraction of rules 
and regulations. Two other veterans 
have had to be warned about their “un- 
gentlemanly” conduct on the campus, 
and at the end of their second semester 
they have been put on a list of students 
not to be invited to return for addi- 
tional work. 

Drop Outs. Most of the veterans 
who have had to withdraw did so be- 
cause of illness, and three of them had 
to return to the veterans’ hospital for 
extended treatment. Seven others 
withdrew because of complications 
caused by personal adjustment prob- 
lems and illness; one withdrew because 
the schedule did not fit his working 
conditions, one was expelled, and two 
completed their intended work in the 
High School Review course and did 
not re-register. 

Additional Steps Needed to Meet 
Veterans Needs. Some form of addi- 
tional financial allowance should be 
made for those veterans whose private 
funds are limited and especially so in 
the case of those who have dependents ; 
all of this of course would be con- 
tingent on their demonstrating superior 
academic ability. Additional oppor- 
tunities should be offered in colleges 
for veterans to make up high school 
deficiencies and qualify for a high 
school diploma. While the problem 
is not prevalent here, it has been 
pointed out that living facilities are 
needed on college campuses for mar- 
ried couples. 











These Are the Veterans 


LETTERS 


H™= Is a picked group of letters 
servicemen have written to the 
junior colleges, chosen from among 
thousands received by junior colleges 
all over the country. Some are from 
former students; some are from men 
who have never been to college but 
hope to attend junior college upon 
their return. Some contain sugges- 
tions, explicit or implicit, about courses 
of study and methods of teaching. 
Some throw light upon the value of 
courses already taken in the junior 
college. Some were chosen, admit- 
tedly, principally for the sheer enjoy- 
ment you will receive in the reading of 
them—the first one, for instance. But 
all were chosen in an attempt to give, 
as nearly as possible, a picture of the 
kind of men who will be returning to 
the junior colleges from the service, in 
the knowledge that the institutions are 
seeking such a picture as a sound basis 
on which their plans for veterans edu- 
cation can be built. It is probably true 
that the picture is a somewhat better- 
than-typical one, but you will still find 
it revealing; it is also true that it rep- 
resents a later group than the one al- 
ready returned to college, because of 
the fact that that group, returning be- 
fore the war was over, has such a large 
proportion of disability dischargees in 
it—Editor. 


Letters to Mr. Pendleton, instructor 
at Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, 
from two former students in the service. 


(From an Infantry Captain in Italy, during 
the height of the fighting there) 
Dear : 
When the mail orderly staggered in this 
afternoon, fatigued by his long swim from 
Naples and a bit shaken by the recent bomb- 
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FROM SERVICEMEN 


ing by a few FW 109’s that “slipped” 
through our “air cover,” and handed me your 
letter, the first thing I thought of was, “Is 
Mr. Pendleton still looking for that account- 
ing problem I promised to turn in way back 
in 1940°” No fooling, it was a real pleasure 
to receive your swell letter. 

When I wrote you from Pine Camp, New 
York, last winter and expressed a desire to 
go overseas “I knew not what I said.” Since 
then I have “been to the Wars” and I wish 
to hell they were still sending the women 
and children. At the time of my writing 
from Pine Camp, our division, the “Fighting 
Forty Fifth,” had been in training for al- 
most three years and people were beginning 
to call us the “45th Service Command” and 
our honor was at stake. Wish I was in 
some nasty old Service Command now, back 
home fighting the war of the USO’s. Don’t 
let anybody tell you that the soldier, the 
combat soldier that is, wants to see Berlin 
before he comes home. All he wants to do 
is GET HOME.... 

We have been through some pretty stiff 
fighting lately and I have had a couple of 
my best friends killed in the past few days. 
The enemy is a plenty tough cookie and is 
stubborn as they make them. He seems to 
resent our “saving the World for the Demo- 
crats.” He is smart, courageous, tricky as 
the devil, and a “born” soldier. Most of 
the prisoners that we take are cocky guys 
that still think Germany is going to win 
the war and go to great lengths to tell us 
what little respect they have for our In- 
fantry. They can’t understand why we use 
so much artillery and air power to do the 
job the Infantry could do. As they seem 
to have no regard for human life, it does 
no good to try to explain to them that by 
using so much artillery does not show a 
weakness in our foot soldier but is just a 
means of saving his life. 

The Division has made a good name for 
itself over here. We landed in Sicily with 
no combat experience and we ran the legs 
off of the “battle tried 3rd and 9th.” We 
were landed at Salerno just about the time 
they were deciding to call the whole thing 
off and go back to Palermo. We are receiv- 
ing a Presidential citation for our actions at 
Salerno and subsequent actions. I’m darn 
proud of our “former National Guard Di- 
vision.” Of course, no citation would be 
worth the lives it cost to gain it and I have 
not as yet seen anything that is worth the 
first American Soldier we lost during the 
landing in Sicily away last July 10th. 
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Well, at present anyway, I am no longer 
a “close in fighter.” I am the S-1 on the 
Regimental Staff. That makes me the Ad- 
jutant and the head of the administrative 
department. It is a good job and, similar 
to yours, I am almost my own boss... . 
I am practically Father and Mother to about 
3500 people. I’m not so far from the front 
that an occasional shell doesn’t kill or wound 
some guy in the nearby vicinity everyday. 
I haven’t been wounded as yet but I have 
had ten years of my life scared out of me. 
A study of the psychology of fear would 
be interesting after going through eight 
months of combat. I’ll bet I have had every 
kind there is and a couple that haven’t been 
thought of yet. My post of duty is at the 
Regimental Command Post, which, to quote 
the “fighting men” makes me a CP Com- 


mando. I’m in_no hurry to get back up 
to the front. The time I spent there was 
enough. (The “Front” is about 1000 yards 


away at present.) When you are in the 
Infantry everybody is a front line soldier. 

I have had a chance to see a little of “the 
Old World” since I became a “Globe Trotter.” 
While in Sicily I went sight seeing in 
Palermo, saw the famous Catacombs and the 
gold inlaid Cathedral of Monreale. I even 
got a little newspaper publicity (in the home 
town papers principally) for leading the first 
American patrol into Messina... . 

In my day I have censored enough letters 
to put the Post Office in the black if they 
were charging 3c a letter instead of letting 
them go free. The same guys spell the same 
words wrong so often that even I begin to 
notice it. It is sometimes interesting, though, 
when the same guy is writing to the same 
three or four girls as half the rest of the 
men in the Company. 

This thing which started out to be a note 
to answer your letter has grown into a 
manuscript and I guess I’d better call it to 
a close before it gets too heavy to mail. 
It is getting so darn cold anyhow that the 
one finger I have been using tonight to type 
this thing is getting numb. This is defi- 
nitely not “Sunny Italy.” I think the Ger- 
mans took the sun with them like they did 
everything else. 

What we are doing now is of course a 
“military secret” known only to the German 
Army. I’m sure our own Army doesn’t 
know where or what we are doing. How- 
ever, if you read about “Infantry Captain 
Completes 60 Mile Swim in Record Time” 
don’t be surprised. 


(From a Lieutenant in the Philippines) 
Dear Ed, 

Your letter was received with benedictions 
for your thoughtfulness. Mail has been 
scarce out here and your missel of “luv” 
was really welcome. 
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I’m glad that things are going so well 
with you. Life is a G. I. affair with us; 
you know, here today and gone tomorrow. 
I’m sitting Indian style in my bed, trying to 
write by candle light. It is sultry, as usual; 
crickets, frogs and tree lizards are all adding 
their chorus of dissension. When we were 
in the Gilberts we ‘set up in style; fancy 
shacks with screen all around, tables, chairs, 
floors, electricity from the radar generator, 
ice cold beer, etc. Not much of that here; 
sand floors, cots only, with mosquito bars 
and candles. No beer, no ice—just trying 
to prove “War is hell” and succeeding. 

Harold Allen (JC grad) is around some- 
place. I’ve been trying to find him for some- 
time. Got a letter from him saying he had 
a real thrill when his motors cut out 600 
ft. above the water at night. At 200 ft. 
they caught again and he made it on in. 
Really made a Christian out of him. I was 
thoroughly converted the night we landed, 
as were many others. 

Had to postpone this letter until this morn- 
ing. Someone brought in a relatively new 
copy of Omnibook. Started to read The 
Tune for Decision, by Sumner Welles. Read 
about three pages and all the time I knew 
we’d have a Jap nuisance raid. However, 
Mr. Welles is the man for me. I think he 
will make good presidential material and he 
does know what the score is. 

Would like to read Sandburg’s Home Front 
Memo. It would be nice variety to the stutf 
we have available here. Just finished A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Left me feeling— 
nice story but so what. It ain’t nothing new. 
Most of the stuff put out by Army Special 
Services is good literature but seldom, if ever 
is there anything on controversial subjects. 


Letter from a graduate of Rochester 
Junior College, Minnesota. 


Somewhere in France 
9 January 1945 
Dear Dean Goddard: 

I have so many times been reminded of 
an economics course that I took in 1927. I’m 
afraid that I don’t remember many of the 
technical matters pertaining to the field of 
economics which were covered in that course; 
however, I have never forgotten the phi- 
losophy of internationalism in economics and 
politics with which you were apparently so 
enthusiastically imbued at the time. I cer- 
tainly hope that you have not lost that en- 
thusiasm. I have been long convinced, and 
now even more so, that in such a philosophy 
lies the hope of salvation for the United 
States. I am more and more convinced that 
there is a necessity for someone to spend a 
littie time, now and for many years to come, 
in the effort to keep people alert, and to 
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pull, push or shock them out of the stupid 
self-sufficiency and complacency that seems 
to have become an outstanding American 
characteristic. I know that it is a seemingly 
hopeless task, and one that would be exceed- 
ingly discouraging, particularly as time goes 
on and we get farther and farther away from 
this war. Nevertheless, it is a task to which 
I should like to devote at least a portion of 
my time. 

Whatever you do, please, please never let 
up in preaching the doctrine of international- 
ism in economics and politics. As I see it, 
the greatest single responsibility that faces 
American education is to indoctrinate the 
people of America with the need for taking 
their proper place in the councils of the 
world, and to prepare them to do so intelli- 
gently and capably. I am sure that many, 
many educators have recognized the need for 
placing emphasis here, but the efforts have 
been so fumbling, feeble—and futile! 


Letter to President Ricciardi of Sac- 
ramento College, California, from a 
former ASTP student who has made 
the supreme sacrifice. 


There are many men who have, and who 
are, giving up things much more precious 
and more dear than I have. I have no wife 
or children to depend on me, but I am re- 
membering that I have the best folks back 
home praying for my safety and well-being. 
This is a time when a person cannot think 
of himself. It is a time when a fellow has 
to put selfish ideas aside to work for a free 
world. It may be hard to admit this, but 
I believe in my heart that I am right. 

There will still be much suffering to come, 
but we are on the road back to freedom. 
Anyone who does not do his part at this time 
is a traitor to his country. We must all give 
everything to end this soon, and our prayers 
must continue for those men who are now 
dying and suffering for us. I have prayed 
to God, every night, and even during the 
day, sometimes, that He guide me and help 
me make the right decisions. 


Letters recetved by Dean J. Thomas 
Davis of John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Texas, from servicemen over- 
seas who have never attended college. 


(From a Chief Warrant Officer in the 
Pacific ) 
I am interested in attending John Tarle- 
ton College, with views of obtaining a degree 
in Veterinarian Medicine. I should like to 


plan on a two year course with your college 
and finish my studies at the Texas A. & M. 
College. 





I would be interested in obtaining all per- 
tinent information pertaining to tuition and 
possible living accommodations in Stephen- 
ville. I expect my wife to be with me dur- 
ing the term, and your information would 
assist me in completing my plans for entry 
into your college. 

I am twenty six years of age, born August 
2, 1918, in Sulphur Springs, Texas. I am 
. graduate of the Waco High School, Waco, 

exas. 


(From a Flight Officer in India) 

By way of introduction, I am stationed 
here in India and am flying the Hump. 

In my spare time, I make postwar plans— 
partly just to keep from getting lonely. | 
have always wanted a ranch and before the 
war I saved enough money to buy one, but 
the war interfered. Previously I was in the 
oil business. 

If you will place this letter in someone's 
hands who will advise me concerning pros- 
pects (land prices, etc.) I will appreciate it 
very much. It will give me something to 
work toward. 

I would also like to take a year’s course 
under the College Training Program for ex- 
servicemen at your school. 


(From a Sergeant in the Philippines) 

I am planning to take advantage of the 
college program offered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. At the suggestion of Cpl. Roy 
C. Alford, ’42-43, I would like a list of 
courses offered under this program. Due to 
my induction into the Army, I did not finish 
high school; therefore include the entrance 
requirements please. 


Letters from two former students to 
the dean of Hershey Junior College, 
Pennsylvania. 


(From a Corporal in France) 
Dear Dr. Breidenstine: 

Ever since the birth of this unit I have 
been a member of the operating room but 
my activities have varied some the past few 
months. 

By virtue of my German studies while 
at H.J.C. I was sent to a prisoner of war 
camp at Salisbury, England, for four weeks 
of detached service. Here my task was that 
of camp interpreter. I claimed only an 
amateur’s knowledge of the language and 
this combined with the: variety of accents 
presented a problem. After persistent study 
and concerted patience of the P.O.W.’s I 
felt secure on my job. 

Upon return to my mother unit I was 
placed as official interpreter over our 150 
newly acquired prisoners. My job was to 
diagnose and treat sickness and wounds un- 
less a doctor was definitely needed which 
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was left up to my decision. I also translated 
any daily news appropriate for them. I was 
assigned to accompany any officers as they 
went through the camp. As a result of these 
assignments I heard many interesting, off-the- 
record thoughts and impressions in my con- 
versations with them. I was interested in 
their reaction on being told of Hitler’s death. 
As soon as superior officials had announced 
it official, we called a special formation. 
Though severely disciplined to remain at 


“attention,” they burst forth with whistles 
and “bravos.” It was too spontaneous to be 
fake. 


In my work with these prisoners I have 
been impressed with their intelligence and 
industry. They appear very eager to be 
friendly and do their best. This of course 
is the smart thing to do. 

They all denounce any responsibility for 
the war and claim they are only victims of 
circumstance. They know isolated reasons 
for various actions of their country but they 
are lost when trying to give a connected line 
of reasoning. I enjoyed this work thoroughly 
because it gave me a deeper grasp of Ger- 
man. Then too, it was gratifying to realize 
that I had not studied in vain—that I re- 
membered much of what I studied and that 
it was practical. I am, however, aware of 
one thing. I did not place enough effort on 
my early studies of German script and seeing 
each word as groups of pieced together letters 
and consequently sounds. 

Now my job is French. Our camp is 
being invaded daily by an army of French 
children clamoring for any discarded equip- 
ment and especially food. Money is much 
more plentiful than commodities thus they 
have nothing to sell. 

I was called to report to London to work 
under the Allied Military Government in 
Germany but I made known my preference 


to continue in medical work and my Colonel. 


made a call to London to change the order. 
This was only after a few of our doctors 
requested that he do it. 

You are probably relaxing after the wind- 
up of another year of college. It has often 
come to my mind that I missed a golden 
opportunity by not taking more courses in 
psychology. At present I am reading much 
in the fields of language, psychology and 
medicine. 


(From a Lieutenant in the Philippines) 
Dear Dr. Breidenstine : 

Since I don’t go to work until the night 
shift at 6:30 this evening I’ve spent most 
of the afternoon catching up on some much 
neglected correspondence. Reading through 
some old letters I’ve received since we've 
been in the Philippines I came to realize 
that a letter to you is more than overdue. 


If you were an air corps commander you’d 
probably mark me as missing, but that is 
far from right, sir, because I have thought 
of you and H.J.C. very often. 

Perhaps I should review some of our recent 
history. After leaving the Islands 
we headed for the Philippines and landed 
in the first few days of the initial invasion. 
The first night we were camped about 2000 
yards from the front lines and not being 
combat troops (unless the situation becomes 
necessary) we didn’t feel very healthy. The 
doughboys pushed forward rapidly though 
and after a short time we found ourselves 
settling down to engineering work. Later 
we had to dispose of an enemy patrol on 
my job but otherwise all our close action 
took place in the first few days. Naturally 
enemy air action kept us alert for quite 
some time, but the effect on our work was 
negligible. .. . 

On this present island our outfit is working 
for the Navy and we are kept very busy. .. . 
I have managed to study some of my calculus 
and it only gives me more of an anxiety to 
return to college. On my own I’ve been 
studying construction and heavy equipment, 
which will be invaluable to me when I return 
to college and a civilian construction job. 

After reading your letter the second time, 
sir, I have a question in my mind. In this 
letter you mention a new ruling of the Board 
which will allow 100 veterans regardless of 
residence or other general requirements to 
enter H.J.C. Now the question is, would 
that include me? If it would, I’d like to 
give the matter considerable thought. What 
I mean is—I’ve been away from formal edu- 
cation for 24 years now and when [| return 
to college I don’t want to have to take time 
out to find out the system of education in 
the college I goto. I feel that H.J.C. would 
be the best place for me to settle back into 
the fine cut groove of formal education. Also 
I definitely want to start all over with my 
sophomore year so that I can review the few 
months I had and then go on without a lot 
of questions and misconceptions in my mind. 
Your information and advice as to whether 
I’m right would be greatly appreciated, sir. 


Letters received by President W1l- 
liam A. Black and Miss Jacqueline 
Given of Pueblo Jumor College, Colo- 
rado, from students tn the armed forces. 


The work I had in Physics in PJC has cer- 
tainly helped me a lot in the Army. I am 
getting a lot of practical experience in Radio. 
I still like it very much, as I did in college, 
and hope to be a Radio Engineer some day. I 
live right here at the station with several 
other boys and we have an ideal setup. I am 
an assistant in charge of maintenance. 
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Sounds nice but has a lot of responsibility 
tied up in it. One thing PJC helped me to 
do was to accept responsibility. 


I will have learned many a lesson by the 
time 1 get back to school. I am trying to 
think that time stopped for me when 
entered the service and that I won’t be any 
older when I get back, but I can tell you 
that I won’t have the boyish attitude that 
I had then and I am sure I won’t forget the 
lessons that I have learned by experience. 


Sometimes the Navy has made me doubt 
my mental ability. I would still like to be 
an engineer but sometimes I wonder whether 
or not I can be. I think I will probably 
need some encouragement to muster up 
enough nerve to start back in college after 
I get back. You would think that moving 
around all over the world, from Chicago to 
Honolulu to England to France to South 
America, a fellow would forget all about 
going to school, but it still is uppermost in 
my mind. 


I sent away to the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute for a correspondence course in Cal- 
culus. I received the book the other day 
and have been looking it over. I have for- 
gotten quite a lot of my math. What I 
probably need is a good refresher course. 
I doubt very much if I ever get to know 
Calculus studying it by myself. I still have 
an ambition to continue my work in the 
University and hope to return to college as 
soon as the war is over. I think I would 
like to come back over here after the war. 
It looks to me like there will be enough civil 
engineering to keep the country busy for a 
hundred years or more. 


I have an urge which has been gaining 
momentum, and which I think will stay 
with me, to go into some phase of engineer- 
ing. It doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence which, I have liked all kinds of en- 
gineering work with which I have come in 
contact. 


What is the general attitude of the boys 
you hear from toward going to school after 
the war? Are most of them going back to 
college? I think I am going back but I 
will probably have to start over again. At 
the present time I can’t seem to remember 
‘ anything that I have learned, nearly three 
years having elapsed since I was in school. 


I think that I would have been less happy 
in the service than I am if it had not been 
for the opportunity I had for an education 
in high school and college. I think I know 
what we are fighting for, but even then I 


don’t like it. I should have studied harder 
and if I get an opportunity to return, in- 
stead of playing around, I am going to do 
just that. I only wish I could return now 
but have a job to do here and I am going 
to see it through. 


Two letters received by Dean Charles 
J. Booth of Chaffey College, California, 
from former students. 


(From a Private First Class at Manila) 

It is here that I have seen for the first 
time the effect of war upon a city. Manila 
must have been a beautiful place, but it is 
hard to realize it now. The better portions 
of the city are now piles of rubble and trash. 
Most of the financial and business districts 
are in ruins, as are the majority of the 
churches, theatres, hotels, and apartment 
houses. Some of them are standing, but 
they are hollow, blackened shells. The larg- 
est part of the damage was caused by demo- 
lition charges placed by the Japanese as they 
were driven from the city... . 

On Memorial Day we went out to one of 
the military cemeteries where special services 
were to be held. We were unable to locate 
the place until the program was over, but 
we spent some time out there afterward. 
It was more forcibly impressed upon me than 
ever before the absolute necessity of the 
development at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence of some world organization that will 
prevent such a catastrophe happening to 
civilization. These graves, many of them the 
resting places of unknown soldiers, were mute 
testimony to the sacrifice that men have made 
in defense of their homes, their loved ones, 
and all the things that they hold dear. 


(From a pilot in a Troop Carrier Squadron 
in the South Pacific) 

Our chief mission is the flying of high 
priority supplies to the front lines and the 
evacuation of wounded. I have flown as 
much as fourteen hours in one day, stopped 
over night at some mid-way base, and con- 
tinued on the next day. On some of these 
trips I have observed some of the most beau- 
tiful weather I have ever seen. Weather in 
the Air Forces has a slightly different mean- 
ing. To us it is the cloud formations. It 
is not uncommon in this area to see long lines 
of thunderheads along a front built up to 
twenty thousand feet and isolated clouds 
often get as high as thirty-five thousand feet. 

One of my most interesting recent trips 
was that of evacuating some of the prisoners 
the Japs had held for three years at Santo 
Tomas. One young man was a Polish 
refugee who had left his home at the out- 
break of the European conflict, had been 
across Russia, Siberia, and in Japan. From 
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Japan he went to Manila and was caught 
there and imprisoned along with nearly all 
the other white people. He told me a great 
deal about his treatment by the Japs which 
I am unable to repeat. Some of it was better 
than I expected to hear, and some of it 
was just as bad. 

There was a rather elderly Catholic priest 
among our passengers also. I would esti- 
mate that he was seventy years old, but 
for what he had been through he was in 
remarkably good spirits and health. His tall 
white collar was frayed and his robes were 
quite tattered, but he had retained them 
through it all. He apparently forgot his past 
troubles when he got in the ship for he was 
soon up in the cockpit asking as many ques- 
tions about the instruments and controls as 
some of the children did. There were no 
children in this group, but there were nine 


in one group that we had evacuated about 
a week before. 

I have noticed from my conversations with 
men over here that a great many of them 
expect to return to school after they are dis- 
charged from the Service. 

This war has certainly shown a need for 
even better education facilities than we 
have known before. We must realize the 
importance of educating our students for their 
civic responsibilities as well as teaching them 
to make a living. I believe it will take a 
great amount of leadership by the schools 
to keep the public from forgetting this re- 
sponsibility. I hope to see ...a vigorous 
athletic program, expanded adult educational 
facilities, and a complete and progressive 
attack on all of America’s social problems. 
In education lies the entire world’s main 
hope for future peace. 
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Should We Teach Time Conservation? 
EVELYN SEEDORF 


’ 


on ARE A CRANK about time,” was 
a student’s observation when a 
Speech instructor in a junior college 
invited criticism of herself as a teacher. 
The observation was true. Was it an 
unwitting compliment or was it prop- 
erly derogatory ? 

In School and Society (December 
12, 1944) was an essay on “Conserva- 
tion Education Particularly Significant 
in Wartime.” No mention was made 
of the conservation of time—only of 
conservation of materials. The infer- 
ence was also that in peace-time con- 
servation is of little importance. Per- 
haps outside of wartime we Americans 
can afford to be less conservative of 
materials. Other nations will continue 
to conserve because in comparison to 
us they have less. We shall probably 
resume waste because we have much. 

There is one article, however, which 
we all have in equal amounts, in war- 
time and in peacetime; it never varies 
day in and day out; it is measured ex- 
actly alike for the Jap and for the 


Yank; it is possessed in equal quan- . 


tities by the beggar on the street and 
the mink-robed creature who drops a 
coin in his cup; it can never be taken 
away by force or added to by gener- 
osity; it is the only thing in life to 














EveLyn SEEporF is instructor of speech and 
dramatics at Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire. She received her M.A. degree 
in speech from the University of Wisconsin, 
and hopes next year to add her Ph.D. degree 
from the same institution. Miss Seedorf 
taught two years at Maryville College, 
Tennessee, and was instructor in radio for 
the Army at Truax Field, Wisconsin, for 
14 months, before joining the Colby faculty. 
Another article by Miss Seedorf, entitled 
“When Does an Adolescent Become an 
Adult?” was published in the April 1945 
issue of the Journal. 
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which man has claim in equal daily 
proportions—its name is time. 

If it is appropriate that in all aca- 
demic courses the instructor should 
teach conservation, as pointed out in 
the above-mentioned essay, why is it 
not appropriate to teach conservation 
of the one article that students will 
have to deal with as long as they 
breathe? “I didn’t have time,” is the 
most fallacious and yet the most fre- 
quent excuse for unfulfilled obligations 
heard on or off any junior college 
campus. A correction of that state- 
ment would change the excuse to a 
confession, “I didn’t use my time—to 
best advantage.” The writer believes 
that in the Speech classes which she 
teaches at Colby Junior College one 
of her important objectives should be 
inculcation in the students of the habit 
of time conservation. 

When a student comes to class un- 
prepared in her assignment to “per- 
suade” the audience to elect a given 
candidate, for example, because she 


“didn’t have time,” what can the in-— 


structor do or say to compensate the 
student for a loss that she (the student) 
is not even aware of? One opportu- 
nity for the student to develop her per- 
sonality has passed, the appropriate- 
ness of the speech to an occasion is 
reduced if delivered on another date, 
the time that the instructor had re- 
served to help the student is irretriev- 
ably lost, since she never had any more 
time than the student had, though 
obviously she used it differently. The 
student’s unpreparedness has been a 
loss not in time only but in course value. 
Since time, therefore, is at a premium 
as well as materials, is there any way 
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by which the development of the per- 
sonality can be accelerated and time 
conserved? Time and personality are 
the only materials available in a Speech 
course. 

“A day well spent!” you may hear 
satisfied Student A exclaim. But more 
often, with its concomitant vocal fret- 
fulness, “I’ve simply wasted this whole 
day!” from Student B. Yet both 
students had an equal amount of time. 
Student B will try to shift the blame 
on some thing or person other than 
herself, but she intuitively knows that 
she can’t blame it on God. She had 
just as much time today as yesterday, 
just as much as she will have tomorrow. 
Time was here in the same amounts 
in the beginning and will continue here 
in the same daily proportions without 
end. The reason (not the blame) for 
her failure lies in that very assurance. 
“There’s always tomorrow!” and she 
blithely dismisses her blame for a waste 
in human events. 

Events, yes, that’s it. What we 
really measure at the end of a day is 
not the number of hours or minutes 
or seconds, but the events in time, the 
number of hours, minutes, and seconds 
that went into the event. “A day well 
spent” is comprised of one or more 
events each of which was so suitable 
to the time that no other event would 
have been more appropriate. Had the 
first event run over into one minute 
more, when another event was sched- 
uled to begin, in terms of appropriate- 
ness the first one would have lost its 
value as surely as an expensive dress 
must be hung on a “reduced” rack in 
a department store once it has gone 
out-of-date. On the other hand, had 
the second event been initiated before 
the “demand” for the first had ceased, 
a waste just as expensive would have 
ensued. This did not happen in the 


case of Student A. Each event had a 
proper proportion of hours, minutes, 
and seconds applied to it to make the 
event satisfying. Student B, on the 
other hand, was doing business all day 
long in a second-hand store where no- 
body bought, because the items for sale 
were not appropriate to the times. The 
appropriateness of their sale was long 
overdue. And she ended with a com- 
plaint, “I’ve simply wasted this whole 
day !” 

The difference between Student A 
and Student B may be described in 
terms of rhythm. Rhythm is the mea- 
surement of events in time. A pleas- 
ing rhythm is an appropriate amount 
of time for the amount of force applied. 
If for a given end to be accomplished 
too much energy has been expended 
and too much time given to it, the 
result is not satisfying to the performer, 
and the effect is not satisfying to a 
spectator. The maladjusted person is 
the person who badly proportions her 
time and energies in the social world 
to such an extent as to obviate any 
satisfying experiences. Education in 
general is aimed at the social adjust- 
ment of the student. Since social ad- 
justment involves satisfying experi- 
ences, ought not greater consideration 
be given to the rhythm of daily activi- 
ties, that is, the proportion of time 
expended on each event in time, thus 
making possible a greater number of 
satisfying experiences to the student? 

There is no disagreement as to the 
enjoyment of rhythm in a kinesthetic 
sense. To be in rhythm is to “feel” 
good. To be “out of rhythm” is an 
unpleasant experience. An inappro- 
priate timing in any activity brings 
about undesirable results. How. can . 
personalities develop when persistently 
oppressed by unpleasant experiences ? 
If the timing could be improved, the 
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experiences would become more plea- 
sant, and in proportion as the timing 
became appropriate for the activity the 
experience would be satisfying. 

A student satisfied with her experi- 
ences satisfies her associates. Just as 
an audience empathically responds to 
the “feel” that the actor or dancer has 
in a well-timed movement, so the asso- 
ciates of a student likewise respond to 
her use of time, and she is known as a 
“dynamic” personality, a “procrasti- 
nator,” a “poised” or “well-balanced” 
person, or by some other appellation. 

“Eighty points, please!”’ said the gro- 
cery clerk as he handed a can of pine- 
apple across the counter to customer 
X. Customer X forthwith produced 
80 ration points for one can of pine- 
apple and gave up canned vegetables 
of any description for several months. 
Such was the value that customer X 
placed on a can of pineapple. A dozen 
more customers received articles from 
across the counter. Within the course 
of three months each was given an 
identical number of points to use as she 
chose. But if one of them used them 
all for sugar and canned corn, she had 
none left for dried fruits. Each had 
to decide for herself which was of 
greatest value to satisfy her particular 
purposes. The purpose might change 
in the course of time. There might be 
an actual physical need for sugar at 
one time, and at another time a strictly 
no-sugar diet might have to be ob- 
served to correct certain undesirable 
conditions. 

“Six hours a week, please!’”’ says the 
instructor of a three-credit course in a 
junior college. 

“But I don’t have them,” says Stu- 
dent B. 

“You can’t possibly lose them,” re- 
plies the instructor. “Time isn’t some- 
thing you carry around in your pocket. 


You have exactly the same amount as 
Student A. This ‘product’ requires 
six hours a week.” 

“TI mean I can’t spare them,” con- 
tinues Student B, “not this week. I’m 
going home for the week-end.” 

“IT can do nothing for you without 
your ‘points,’” says the instructor 
sorrowfully. 

“Can’t I bring them next week?” 
begs Student B. 

“In that case I shall have to hold the 
product for you until you return. 
However, next week the points on this 
product will have risen to twelve hours 
in order to get full value of the 
product.” 

“Oh, dear, and I meant to spend 
them on the skating rink. Couldn't 
you give me just half with my six 
hours ?” 

“Exactly,” declares the instructor. 
“You will get just half. Just exactly 
as much as your points entitle you to 
have. You always may decide where 
you spend your hours. 
be made whenever you pay points. 
Sometimes you will pay heavily for a 
delivery that you will wish had never 
arrived. But you will have to accept 
it. Nobody else can take the products 
that you paid for. Hour-points are not 
transferable, by penalty of death. No- 
body else can pay for your products. 
When they are delivered to you they 
will be worth to you exactly what you 
paid in hours. It is possible to be 
extravagant as well as parsimonious. 
Misjudgment in either direction is a 
loss—an irreparable loss, since today’s 
hours are not good tomorrow. Six 
hours for this course each week is the 
value I place on it. You say some- 
thing else is worth more to you.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean that,” apolo- 
gizes Student B, “I only meant—” 

“That you didn’t want to pay six 


Deliveries will - 
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hours. Again I say, the full value of 
this course is six hours per week. You 
don’t have to pay it, but if you don’t, 
you will have to be without the 
product.” 

“But I have so many other subjects 
on which to spend my hours!” 

“Not more subjects than hours to 
pay for them. The Curriculum Com- 
mittee wouldn’t let you starve or over- 
indulge. If you don’t use your points 
wisely, you’ve only your sense of values 
to blame for it. Each instructor has 
placed a value on her course. She 
can’t make you pay for it. Neither can 
she give it to you without your ‘points.’ 
If you spend one extra hour in the 
Smoking Room, the product delivered 
to you is not the same as was planned 
by the instructor. You have to take it, 
nevertheless, though tomorrow you 
may regret it. If you spend two more 
hours in a ‘bull session,’ no course as- 
signment can be delivered in its place. 
You take the product you paid for.” 

Can instruction in time budgeting 
assist our students toward an optimum 
personality? An optimum personality 


is the greatest possible stage of develop- 
ment for an individual at any given 
moment. The optimum personality for 
one will not be the same as the optimum 
personality for another. The teacher 
may demand six hours a week for her 
three-credit course, but she knows that 
the student has the prerogative of pay- 
ing less hours and taking a lesser value. 
Such a choice does not necessarily der- 
ogate the student’s personality. In 
fact, if her hours are spent more wisely 
than on this course such a choice en- 
hances her personality. An optimum 
personality is not achieved necessarily 
when a student pays full price for a 
course and takes full value. An op- 
timum personality is when a student 
recognizes value when it is offered, and 
is willing to pay whatever price the 
product is worth, and is neither ex- 
travagant nor parsimonious in her pay- 
ment thereof. An optimum personal- 
ity is a rhythmic personality, whose 
timing is appropriate for the end to be 
accomplished, with consequently satis- 
fying experiences both to herself and 
to her associates. 
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TEXAS CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Annual Junior College 
Conference at the University of Texas 
was held July 4-7 this year under the 
joint sponsorship of the University of 
Texas and the General Education 
Board. It was an intensive conference 
attended by about 100 junior college 
instructors and administrators and 
others of the south and southwest who 
were interested in studying educa- 
tional methods as applied to the junior 
college. 

Among those who served as lead- 
ers and speakers were Dr. C. C. Col- 
vert, professor and consultant in junior 
college education, Dr. Frederick Eby, 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tion, and W. R. Woolrich, dean of the 
college of engineering, all from the 
University of Texas. Out-of-state 
consultants included Phebe Ward of 
the San Francisco Junior College, 
California, L. O. Todd, president of 
East Central Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, and J. W. Hull, president, Ark- 
ansas Polytechnic College. 

Participants organized into groups 
according to instructional fields of in- 
terest, studying some of the problems 
common to those fields. Reports were 
made at the general meetings of work 
done in the following groups: Admin- 
istrative, commerce, engineering and 
vocational, English, guidance, library, 
science, and social science. Other fea- 
tures of the general meetings were a 
panel discussion of the building prob- 
lems confronting junior colleges, a 
demonstration of audio-visual aids as 
training devices, and discussions on 
terminal education and subject matter, 
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the use of visual aids in teaching fresh- 
man English, and finding men who 
can meet the rigid requirements of en- 
gineering and architecture. 

A mimeographed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference has been 
published, and copies are available 
through the office of Dr. Colvert. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING 


The New Jersey Junior College As- 
sociation held its eighth annual con- 
ference on May 5 at East Orange. 
The morning session featured ad- 
dresses by Dr. Walter C. Eells, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, on “The 
Junior College Outlook,” and by the 
Hon. A. Harry Moore, former Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, on “What Next 
for Youth?” The afternoon session 
began with a series of ten-minute talks, 
as follows: 

“The College Road Back”—Dean 
Margaret T. Corwin, New Jersey 
College for Women 

“The Newark Junior College of En- 
gineering’—Dean Robert W. Van 
Houten, Newark College of Engineer- 
ing 

“Professionalizing the Schools of 
Business”—Vice-President J. Goodner 
Gill, Rider College 

“Veterans’ Guidance in the Junior 
College’”—President Peter Sammar- 
tino, Fairleigh Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege 

“The Junior College and the Pro- 
fessional School”—Dean Alexander F. 
Ormsby, John Marshall College 

“Guiding Junior College Graduates 
into Teaching”—Dr. Robert H. Mor- 
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rison, New Jersey State Department 
of Public Instruction 

The rest of the afternoon session was 
devoted to open discussion, centering 
around the topics covered in the ten- 
minute talks. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING 


The presidents and deans of the 
Connecticut junior colleges attended 
the spring conference on higher edu- 
cation called by the State Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
on the morning of May 23, 1945, in 
the Faculty Lounge of the Hall of 
Graduate Studies at Yale University. 
The panel of speakers included Com- 
missioner Grace, Dean Paul H. Buck 
of Harvard University, Francis J. 
Brown, Consultant of the American 
Council on Education, and Paul D. 
Collier, Director of the Bureau of 
Youth Services, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education. 

The meeting of the Connecticut Con- 
ference of Junior Colleges was called 
to order at 2:30 p.m. at the Faculty 
Lounge of Strathcona Hall, by Presi- 
dent Lawrence L. Bethel. Dr. Henry 
W. Littlefield, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Junior College of Con- 
necticut, discussed the adult education 
function of junior colleges. He pointed 
out that most people do not think of 
the junior college as an_ institution 
primarily serving the needs of adults, 
and yet two out of every three of the 
250,000 enrolled last year were in 
fields commonly recognized as adult 
education. In Connecticut, the same 
proportion was found. Throughout 
the country, it was found that local 
junior colleges can and do meet the 
adult needs of the community better 
than absentee extension courses. The 


speaker referred to several examples 
of the high degree of adaptability and 
flexibility which characterized Con- 
necticut junior college and which re- 
sulted in an ever-increasing depend- 
ence on them for educational services 
by industrial, business, and _ civic 
groups. Further, the Connecticut 
junior colleges were represented as 
being ready and able to take care of 
the postwar needs of the higher levels 
of adult education. 
Orica K. Larson 
Secretary-Treasurer 





“COMING SOON” 


Under the heading, “Junior Colleges 
Coming Soon,” the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Journal remarked in a recent 
editorial :. 


The University of Illinois announced, a 
few months ago, that it would advocate and 
promote establishment of some 97 junior 
colleges in that state. The University of 
Wisconsin has taken some rather hesitant 
steps in the same direction, most recently at 
Racine. And a great many American edu- 
cators are convinced that the time is coming 
very soon when most pupils, parents and 
employers will consider 14 years of educa- 
tion as the ordinary minimum, just as 12 
years is so considered today. ... 

It isn’t a bit too early to debate whether 
junior colleges are needed only in Wiscon- 
sin’s larger cities, and should be supported 
and administered by them, or whether the 
need is as great in smaller cities and rural 
areas. Nor is it too early to weigh the com- 
parative advantages of extending local school 
systems upward to include the college courses, 
or of expanding the university or normal 
school junior college systems to reach the 
communities that need and desire them. 

And it is not too early to consider whether 
these junior colleges will put chief emphasis 
on academic subjects, on purely vocational 
subjects, or will seek to blend both in a 
broader curriculum. 

Unless a Wisconsin junior college pro- 
gram is soon formulated, nothing can pre- 
vent confusion and waste and delay that will 
cost the boys and girls of the state and the 
taxpayers of the state most dearly. The 
duty cannot safely be postponed. 
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RUSK ENTERS FIELD 


Beginning this fall, Rusk County 
Normal School, at Ladysmith, Wis- 
consin, 1s offering junior college work 
in addition to its regular program. 
One faculty member from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been assigned 
to Ladysmith to assist the regular 
faculty in the new program, and other 
university faculty members will come 
at stated intervals for various subjects. 


AERONAUTICAL SECRETARIES 


Laboratory equipment for the train- 
ing of aeronautical secretaries at Colby 
Junior College, New Hampshire, has 
been supplemented by addition of a 
750-horsepower radial aircraft engine, 
secured from the U. S. Army from its 
accumulation of salvaged plane parts. 
The engine, which is in complete re- 
pair and in immaculate condition for 
student use, is one of the many ‘such 
engines that are now being alloted by 
the government for instructional use. 

Colby also has received a W.P.B. 
priority which will permit the purchase 
of standard equipment for the estab- 
lishment of a weather observation 
station on the New London campus. 
The weather station should be in op- 
eration by late fall, with complete 
standard weather bureau instruments, 
including an eighteen-foot tower atop 
McKean Hall for the recording ane- 
mometer and wind vane, a rain and 
snow gauge, a hygro-thermograph, a 
sunshine duration recorder, a precision 
barometer, a micro-barograph, and 
maximum and minimum thermome- 
ters. Aeronautical secretarial students 
will operate the station. 
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ONE MORE FOR CALIFORNIA 


Plans are being made for the con- 
struction of a new $1,000,000 junior 
college in the harbor area near Lomita, 
Wilmington and San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia. The site will be approxi- 
mately 30 acres, and it is estimated 
that the school will have an initial en- 
rollment of 1500 students. Howard 
Campion, assistant superintendent of 
Wilmington city schools, will be in 
charge of planning the courses, which 
will be in three general divisions— 
academic, technical and commercial. 


LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE REOPENS 


Lees Junior College, Kentucky, 
which has been closed for the past two 
years because of the war, reopened this 
September. 


LIPSCOMB BUILDING UNDERWAY 


Ground was broken late this summer | 


for a new $300,000 administration 
building and auditorium at David Lips- 
comb College, Tennessee. The build- 
ing will be completed by July 1946, 
the college states. 


MERGER 


Kokomo Junior College, Indiana, 
and the University of Indiana have 
merged their interests to create the 
Kokomo Center of Indiana University, 
effective the beginning of this academic 
year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


After 29 years as dean and director 
of Chaffey College, California, Charles 
J. Booth writes that he has now “gone 
back to my first love—teaching. For 
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the present, and until the members of 
the faculty who are in the service re- 
turn, I am sort of faculty-member-at- 
large.” Leo A. Wadsworth succeeds 
Mr. Booth as director. 

William M. Hudson, president, 
Blackburn College, Illinois, has re- 
signed after 33 years of service. His 
successor is the Reverend Robert W. 
McEwen, formerly professor of phi- 
losophy and religion at Carleton Col- 
lege, Minnesota. 

Dr. Robert C. Provine has been 
named president of Ward-Belmont 
School, Tennessee, following the resig- 
nation of Dr. Joseph E. Burk. Dr. 
Provine, a member of the Vanderbilt 
University administration and faculty 
until this year, was dean of faculty at 
Ward-Belmont in 1939. 

Mrs. J. W. Trapp, former head of 
the department of education at Daniel 
Baker College, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed president to succeed Thomas 
H. Hart. 

Flint Junior College, Michigan, an- 
nounces that Dr. Mark W. Bills has 
been named to the dual position of dean 
and veterans’ educational counselor. 
Dr. Bills, formerly an instructor at the 
University of Michigan, in addition to 
his duties as dean will study the back- 
ground of veterans who ask for assis- 
tance, give them aptitude tests, and 
decide how their needs in education 
can best be met. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, former presi- 
dent of Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of Coe College, Iowa, to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Anderson, who re- 
signed in 1944. His position at Scran- 
ton-Keystone has been filled by Blake 
Tewksbury, who had previously served 
as registrar and acting president of the 
institution. | 
Dr. C. A. Sutton has resigned as 
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president of Weatherford College, 
Texas, since the junior college is now 
affliated with Southwestern Univer- 
sity. The new dean of Weatherford 
College of Southwestern University is 
Dr. J. C. Caruth. 

Milton D. McLean, formerly of Mac- 
alester College, is the new president 
of Lincoln College, Illinois. 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT SAN MATEO 


A number of wounded soldiers from 
the Army’s Dibble General Hospital 
are attending classes at San Matéo 
Junior College, California. A com- 
mittee of the regular students assists in 
guidance around the campus for the 
soldiers. 

ADULT OFFERINGS 


During 1944-45 a. comprehensive 
program of adult education courses 
was offered by Gogebic Junior College, 
Michigan, in cooperation with the 
Michigan College of Technology. The 
program was financed through the 
appropriation for experimental adult 
education allocated to the Michigan 
College of Technology, and Professor 
James Fisher of that institution served 
as coordinator. The program is being 
continued this year. 


BUILDING NEEDS 


Destruction of one dormitory by fire, 
plus prospects of the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the college this 
fall, have ‘speeded up building plans 
at Southwest Baptist College, Missouri. 
A number of repairs and improvements 
to present buildings were made this 
summer, and land has been bought and 
plans drawn for a new dormitory to 
house 100 young men, a new central 
heating plant, and enlargement of other 
buildings. The college has accumu- 
lated $50,000 in its building fund, and 
is seeking $100,000 more. 
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AVIATION COURSES 


Finding that returning veterans, 
college students, and high school 
graduates are increasingly inquiring 
about facilities on the college level 
which will prepare them for careers in 
aviation, the American Council on 
Education asked 1500 colleges and uni- 
versities what aviation courses they 
offered, and also what types of aero- 
nautical research they were conduct- 
ing. Of the 1243 institutions reply- 
ing, 399 indicated that they had offered 
or were offering academic work in 
aviation or related fields. Of these 
399, no less than 100 were junior 
colleges. 

The results of the study have been 
published cooperatively by the Civil 
Aérounautics Administration and the 
Council, under the title, A Survey of 
Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Re- 
lated Fields. Each of the 100 junior 
colleges and 299 other institutions is 
listed, together with the names of the 
aviation courses it offers and a descrip- 
tion of any research activities it carries 
on. 


AND NOW, WYOMING 


After all these years, there need no 
longer be a line of goose eggs after 
the name Wyoming in the Junior Col- 
lege Directory, page 3, “Summaries by 
States.” The city of Casper has or- 
ganized Wyoming’s first junior col- 
lege, and opened it for classes this 
September. Dean M. F. Griffith writes 
that they expect their main emphasis 
to be on vocational training, but that 
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they are offering pre-professional 
courses as well. Nevada is now the 
only state without a junior college. 


BOOKS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Seventy-five leading libraries, cul- 
tural institutes, and universities of Cen- 
tral and South America will soon fea- 
ture as part of their book collections 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges’ four volumes on junior col- 
lege terminal education—The Litera- 
ture of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation, Present Status of Junior College 
Terminal Education, Why Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, and Asso- 
ciate’s Degree and Graduation Prac- 
tices in Junior Colleges. The books 
are being distributed by the Division 
of Cultural Cooperation of the State 
Department, “with the compliments of 
the Association,” having been presented 
to the State Department for that pur- 
pose by the Association. 


SALARY STUDY AVAILABLE 


Due to the frequent requests reach- 
ing the Association office for material 
on junior college salaries and salary 
schedules, the study on the subject by 
Henry G. Badger and Walter C. Eells 
which appeared in the April Journal 
has been reprinted in a separate 14- 
page paper-bound pamphlet. The study 
includes a detailed analysis of reports 
on salaries of more than 5000 full-time 
faculty members in 227 junior colleges 
in all parts of the country. Those in- 
terested can secure copies at 25 cents 
each through the Association office. 
Stamps are acceptable in payment. 
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Judging the New Books 














FIVE GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT and GLEN 


BurcH, Adult Adjustment. Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, Columbia 
University, New York, 1945. 84 
pages. $1.50. 

WILLARD W. BLAESSER et? al., Student 
Personnel Work in the Postwar Col- 
lege. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Series VI, No. 6, April 1945. 
98 pages. $0.75. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Techniques of 


Guidance. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1945. 394 pages. 
$3.50. 


IRENE WIGHTWICK, Vocational Inter- 
est Patterns. Columbia University, 
New York, 1945. 231 pages. $2.60. 

ARTHUR J. JONES, Principles of Gui- 
dance (Third Edition). McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1945. 
592 pages. $3.50. 


The first two books listed above are 
specifically designed to guide admin- 
istrators and counselors in their work 
with veterans and war workers. These 
books are written in anticipation that 
communities and colleges, in conse- 
quence of the war, will face more acute 
problems of personnel adjustment than 
heretofore. These problems are ren- 
dered even more acute by the disloca- 
tions of war. Problems growing from 
the accelerated rate of change that has 
characterized our vocational and tech- 
nological development for the past 
forty years have been rendered more 
acute by the movement of population 
from one section of the country to 
another, by the wrenching of men 
from their homes and vocations, and 
by changes in employment and work. 
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Recognizing the acuteness of the prob- 
lem, it is proposed by Cartwright and 
Burch that communities assume the 
responsibility for the organization of 
guidance centers for returned veterans 
and war workers. Without the aid of 
such centers many men and women will 
face unnecessary difficulties in read- 
justing themselves to their home com- 
munities. In addition to stressing the 
need for these local adjustment centers, 
the authors suggest many of the prob- 
lems that may be encountered, and 
suggest policies that should govern 
the organization of these community 
centers. 

The booklet on Student Personnel 
Work in the Post War College centers 
attention upon the changes in the char- 
acter of the student body that will re- 
sult from the war. Veterans who 
have fought on far-flung fronts will 
mingle with war workers and with 
students who have just come from the 
high schools. These individuals will 
bring with them all the problems that 
have developed in their war years. 
The colleges will no longer have a 
group that is homogeneous in back- 
ground and experience, nor will the 
students be of the same age. Although 
students may be of a high intellectual 
level and may have a common desire 
for self-improvement and preparation 
for their chosen fields, their problems 
will be more diverse than ever before. 

This book published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education calls atten- 
tion to problems in personnel adjust- 
ment that colleges will face in conse- 
quence of the war. It endeavors to 
prepare the college faculty and admin- 
istration for these problems by pre- 
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senting an estimate of their character 
and extent. It emphasizes the fact 
that education is not confined to the 
classroom, nor is it concerned with in- 
tellectual development alone. In the 
artificial world that we have created, 
education must be concerned with the 
development of a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. Without such development, 
even genius can be wasted, and medi- 
ocrity can be faced with frustration. 
The book shows clearly the relation- 
ship of guidance and the educational 
program. (Guidance cannot function in 
isolation, but must be an integral part 
of the educational program of the 
college. 

The books by Traxler and Cart- 
wright are not a result of the war but 
are an outgrowth of developments of 
the past 25 years. Dr. Traxler draws 
upon his experience with the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau to discuss the 
governing principles in a guidance 
program—the organization, the ma- 
terials, and the techniques. The book 
can be considered an excellent hand- 
book for guidance counselors. It goes 
beyond the ordinary purpose of a hand- 
book, however, in that it always clari- 
fies the problems that must be con- 
sidered and at the same time presents 
a constructive philosophy of guidance. 

Dr. Wightwick reports the results 
of a study designed to discover the 
significance and persistence of voca- 
tional interest patterns. In her study 
of one hundred and fifteen college girls, 
she found that interest patterns were 
more significant than were isolated ex- 
pressions of interest. Her study con- 
firmed what common sense would in- 
dicate was so—that interests change 
from year to year but a continuity of 
interests can be traced throughout the 
pattern of the individual. In many 
instances, genuine vocational interests 


are revealed before maturity and seem 
to bear little relationship to the en- 
vironment and the external influences 
felt by the child. The students in the 
years following graduation tended to 
obtain jobs that satisfied their interests. 
As would be expected, those students 
who were successful in gaining jobs in 
their chosen field obtained greater sat- 
isfaction from their work than did 
those who were less fortunate in ob- 
taining work within the field of their 
interest. This study will be invaluable 
to counselors of college students. It 
will suggest patterns of interest and 
will encourage counselors to seek the 
whole pattern before completing their 
counsel with students. 

The last book, by Dr. Jones, is a 
revision of a book first published in 
1930. Because of its comprehensive 
nature, it cannot be as specific as the 
other books. Its primary purpose is 
to introduce students to the field of 
guidance. It gives an over-all view 
of the field of guidance and is of value 
in orienting students who wish to serve 
as guidance counselors. 

During the past twenty-five years, 
the importance of guidance has been 
recognized, but unfortunately the need 
for’ guidance has surpassed its de- 
velopment. The dislocations of war 
have increased personal maladjustment 
and uncertainty, and have focused at- 
tention upon the need for more ade- 
quate guidance of the individual. As 
our society increases in complexity 
the need for guidance will continue to 
multiply. It is significant that these 
books have appeared at the war ends.— 
Reviewed by a committee at Bucknell 
University Junior College, Pa., con- 
sisting of Dr. Eugene S. Farley, Dr. 
Mary Craig, Miss Norma Sangiuliano, 
and Mr. Thomas Richards. 
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